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All  the  rest  of  us  in  our  family 
are  dark,  but  Savata  my  sister  is  fair.  Now  Jesus,  did  you 
know,  was  himself  a  dark  man.  They  say  his  hair  was  like 
lamb's  wool  and  his  feet  like  polished  brass.  Thank  you  Jesus. 

Being  fair-complected,  my  sister  Savata  always  has  felt 
outcast  from  the  rest  of  us  dark  ones  in  the  family.  I  saw  this 
psychology  of  her  early  when  it  put  her  on  the  wrong  track 
by  driving  her  away  to  sing  and  dance  in  St.  Louis.  I  wrote 
to  her  and  said,  Savata  you  are  feeling  apart;  do  not;  you  are 
blessed  and  set  aside  by  Jesus.  See  it  thataway;  you  are  marked 
for  special  work  for  our  Lord  and  Saviour.  Come  on  up  here 
to  Philadelphia,  to  the  Church  Zealous  where  I  am,  and 
work  with  Prince  o'  Light,  he  will  put  your  fairness  to  uses 
of  the  Lord  and  His  Name,  he  will  bless  you  thrice  and  thrice 
over,  he  will  bring  you  to  the  fullest  and  most  spectacular  life 
ever  you  can  imagine,  so  come,  my  fair  sister,  come. 

Savata  wrote  back  and  said  no. 

Savata  had  a  singing  voice  which  Jesus  blessed  her  with, 
thank  you  Jesus.  I  had  not  much  of  one  but  gave  what  I 
had  of  it  to  the  Church.  Well— that's  one  of  the  differences 
between  us,  and  there  were  many.  Truthfully,  we  had  not 
one  thing  in  common  and  about  as  unalike  as  a  potato  and 
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a  butterfly.  But  that  enabled  us  to  help  each  other.  One  thing 
I  do  have  and  that's  me  a  vocabulary  .  .  .  the  gift  of  talking 
.  .  .  persuasion,  holy  persuasion.  Words  just  come  onto  my 
tongue  like  a  wafer  the  Lord  placed  there.  If  Savata  could 
sing,  I  could  talk,  so  the  Lord  blessed  us  both  with  tongue, 
singing  and  talking.  That  can  make  a  church  for  the  Lord, 
the  power  of  tongue. 

Despite  my  tongue,  I  had  my  patience  when  Savata  wrote 
back  and  said  no.  I  waited  a  spell.  Then  one  morning  I  had 
me  such  a  powerful  urge  to  follow  through  my  insight  and  my 
hunch  that  I  just  got  on  a  train  and  went  straight  on  it  down 
to  St.  Louis  and  like  an  apparition  appeared  before  Savata 
at  the  club  where  she  was  singing. 

If  I  was  an  apparition,  God  knows  what  she  was  when 
first  I  laid  eyes  on  her— all  feathers  and  sparkles  revealing  a 
physique  that  took  your  breath  away;  'twas  infernal,  lewd,  and 
magnificent.  Some  people  have  such  a  body  fitted  to  their 
souls  by  the  Devil's  tailor  that  it  overexposes  everything  like 
an  indecent  dress  and  obscures  the  soul— but  it's  there,  O  Lord. 
This  corporeality  naturally  presents  them  with  many  more 
troubles  than  we  others  have,  who  go  around  in  a  more  or 
less  practical  package  of  flesh  that  was  put  on  us,  ready-made 
off  the  rack,  merely  to  cover  our  shining  soul  from  bad 
weather,  like  a  practical  raincoat.  That's  the  way  I  tried  to 
see  Savata  and  to  understand  her  problems:  Body.  For  us 
others,  it's  the  soul  that  causes  the  troubles:  the  body  makes 
no  clamor,  vaunteth  not;  it  has  gone  by  the  wayside.  So  my 
sister  Savata  and  me  had  different  troubles  for  different  rea- 
sons. That's  why  I  thought  we  could  work  together. 

Our  meeting  was  very  sentimental,  however,  since  we  were 
sisters,  and  we  both  cried  and  remembered  Mama  and  Papa 
and  when  we  was  girls  back  yonder. 

"You've  got  stouter,"  Savata  said  to  me,  blowing  her  nose 
after  she  had  calmed  down  a  little.  And  I  said,  "You're  crying 
something  black.  You're  not  well,  Savata." 
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"That's  mascara.  Why  are  you  all  in  black,  and  such  a  suit 
as  that,  and  in  that  hat?" 

And  I  answered,  "At  least  Fm  covered  up,"  and  so  we  were 
off  to  a  verbal  strife  that  was  ended  by  such  a  blast  from  a 
trumpet  that  I  thought  'twas  Our  Redeemer  come.  'Twas  not, 
'twas  the  announcement  of  Savata's  number,  and  she  rushed 
out  of  the  dressing  room  practically  naked  in  that  flesh  that 
was  truly  her  damnation  but  that  I  intended  to  put  to  the  uses 
of  salvation.  A  person  can  do  that— 'tis  the  best  way.  The 
sorely  tempted,  the  accursed,  and  the  damned  are  the  best 
decoys  in  the  world  to  hunt  sinners  with,  and  so  to  save  both. 
You  get  you  a  room  full  of  sinners  and  they  really  begin  to 
work  on  each  other— they  know  each  other  like  they  know 
sin;  and  you  don't  have  to  do  a  thing,  you  can  leave  the  room. 
Come  back  later  and  you  find  yourself  a  roomful  of  saved 
souls.  They  done  it  theirselves.  So  we  holy  people  with  zeal 
are  always  looking  for  a  good  sinner.  'Tis  a  prize  when  you 
get  one,  and  I  knew  I  had  mine.  And  I  found  it  right  at  home, 
on  my  own  doorstep;  and  I  was  not  going  to  let  it  go.  Savata! 

I  looked  around  Savata's  dressing  room.  Just  all  fur  things 
and  gilded  shoes.  Truly  the  life  of  carnality.  And  then  I 
heard  Savata's  voice  peal  out,  singing  her  night-club  song. 
The  words  were— oh  I  don't  even  want  to  repeat  them,  but 
they  were  something  like  "If  You  Like  It  Thataway,  Then 
You  Can  Have  It  Thataway."  Though  I  detected  the  sounds 
of  a  corrupted  yet  pure  and  angelic  voice,  I  plugged  my  ears 
with  my  fingers  so  as  not  to  stain  my  ear  canals  with  such  filth 
as  Savata  was  singing  out— and  went  to  the  door  and  peeped 
through  the  keyhole.  There  I  saw,  with  my  fingers  in  my 
ears,  in  some  green  kind  of  light,  this  serpent  of  a  woman's 
figure.  Oh  'twas  wrong,  'twas  evil,  'twas  against  God's  wishes 
for  her.  But  out  of  it  came  a  voice  that  had  definite  evangelical 
possibilities.  God  has  quite  definitely  mixed  Good  all  up 
with  the  Bad  .  .  .  dross  and  gold,  chaff  and  wheat  ...  for 
good  reasons.  I  had  to  separate  them.  Here,  in  this  moment, 
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squatting  at  a  keyhole  with  my  fingers  in  my  ears,  I  saw  my 
whole  life's  task  brandished  before  me.  'Twas  my  Call.  There 
at  the  keyhole  I  heard  my  Call. 

So  I  thought:  Ruby  Drew,  'tis  meet  and  right  that  you 
came  here,  bidding  your  hunches,  and  following  the  Lord's 
goading.  For  your  greatest  challenge  (and  oh  my  God  my 
greatest  toil,  I  can  tell  you)  is  materialized  right  here  before 
you,  through  a  keyhole  and  hunching  in  feathers  and  sparkles. 
'Twas  that  fiery  moment  of  revelation  like  some  saints  had, 
St.  Augustine  and  some  of  those  women  saints.  I  was  in  their 
company,  and  as  I  pulled  myself  up  from  my  swollen  knees 
(from  diabetes)  and  onto  my  pore  strutted  feet,  I  murmured, 
"Thank  you,  Jesus." 

When  Savata  came  back  from  her  unholy  spectacle,  I  went 
into  one  of  my  divine  rages  and  snatched  at  her  foul  feathers 
and  really  lit  into  her,  ranting  a  kind  of  sermon  there  in  that 
dark  bejeweled  alcove,  that  Satan's  cave  that  was  her  dressing 
room.  I  was  so  thunder-striking  in  my  surprise  attack  on  her 
that  Savata  fainted— almost— and  had  to  have  her  a  drink, 
which,  she  gasped  out,  was  in  a  drawer  in  the  shape  of  a 
flask.  Realizing  her  delicacy  and  the  tenderness  of  her  con- 
science—a sign  of  her  readiness  to  be  converted  (for  we  are 
taught  that  the  consciences  of  the  sin-ridden  guilty  are  so 
sore  that  they  can't  even  stand  the  prick  of  a  pin  or  of  any- 
thing so  slight  as  a  straw  and  will  smart  at  every  touch)— I 
allowed  Savata  a  few  swallows  of  what  smelted  like  bourbon 
(never  tasted  of  it,  thank  you,  Jesus,  can't  stand  the  stuff): 
and  she  lay  sorrowful  and  pale,  even  with  all  that  paint  on 
her  face,  and  so  seemed  to  me,  despite  her  netting  girdle, 
to  be  the  natural  vessel  of  God;  and  I  seen  my  task  before  me, 
again,  as  God's  Scout.  I  whispered  out  a  little  benediction, 
"Hide  not  thine  ear  at  His  breathing;  thy  groaning  is  not  hid 
from  Him;  thy  heart  panteth,  thy  strength  faileth  thee;  thy 
bones  are  hot  with  thy  roaring  all  the  night  long.  As  the 
heart  panteth  after  the  waterbrooks,  so  thy  soul  panteth  after 
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God,  Savata  my  fair  sister."  Savata  wept  sweetly,  for  words 
of  poetry  always  touched  her  to  tears,  she  was  so  sensitive 
passionate. 

"Do  you  think  just  because  you  have  such  temptations  that 
you  are  doomed  to  darkness  from  the  light  of  God?"  I  orated 
softly.  "Do  you  think  God  always  puts  Good  in  just  a  hump- 
back or  a  big-eared  plain  person?  No  ma'am!  He  puts  it  in 
the  beautiful  of  limb  and  voice,  'specially.  The  pretty  things 
suffer— the  rose  and  the  yella  jessamine  suffer.  Now  I'm  not 
saying  that  the  cabbage  don't.  But  suffering  in  the  rose  and 
in  the  yellow  jessamine  is  .  .  .  tumble.  The  Lord  knows 
that!  That's  why  he  wants  to  use  em  .  .  .  the  beautiful  and 
desirable— their  great  temptations  can  bring  great  sacrifices 
and  great  works  for  Him.  That's  nature  .  .  .  and  your  prob- 
lem, being  beautiful  and  fair  and  full  of  fleshly  adornment, 
is  how  to  scourge  out  that  nature  that  coils  all  around  your 
lower  self,  and  strikes  and  strikes  and  strikes,  like  a  snake!" 

"Yes  .  .  .  !"  Savata  whispered  tearfully  out.  "Just  don't 
talk  for  a  minute." 

"My  God  in  Heaven  she  is  a  tool,"  I  said  to  myself,  "for 
salvation.  Even  her  tears  sparkle  like  diamonds."  With  these 
pretty  precious  ones,  nothing  happens  to  them  that  doesn't 
add  to  their  natural  seductiveness,  and  you  are  just  doomed 
in  their  hands  if  you're  not  careful  and  strong.  For  a  minute 
I  felt  defeated  and  hopeless,  and  there  in  that  dressing  room 
I  let  myself  feel  pitiful  and  was  weak  and  almost  despised 
myself.  What  did  I  have  but  just  this  old  soul?  But  then  that 
was  the  Devil  in  Savata  mocking  at  me,  and  I  caught  holt  of 
myself  again  and  as  I  gazed  at  her  lying  upon  that  couch,  ut- 
tered to  myself,  the  Lord's  goin'  to  get  her  if  I  have  to  put 
her  in  a  toesack  and  carry  her  over  my  back  to  the  Prince 
o'  Light,  who  will  know  just  what  to  do. 

We  left  the  next  day  for  Philadelphia.  Some  man— good- 
looking  and  older  than  Savata,  run  after  the  train;  but  we 
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left  him  behind,  throwing  down  his  cigarette  as  if  'twas  a 
hand  grenade. 

On  the  train  we  hardly  spoke.  I  just  let  Savata  purge  her- 
self out  of  St.  Louis  and  that  club  through  her  tears  that  she 
kept  let  falling  as  she  gazed  out  the  train  window.  I  had  me 
a  ham  sandwich  and  a  Hershey  bar,  she  would  not  hear  of 
food. 

So,  in  her  fairness,  and  on  my  arm  like  a  dove,  come  Savata 
to  Philadelphia  to  lend  her  talent  to  Prince  o'  Light. 


He  was  a  tall  pretty-faced  man 
with  a  thigh  like  a  strong  column.  Prince  o*  Light  was  no 
puny,  he  was  all  man  and  in  good  fettle.  A  natural  call  come 
from  him  to  women.  I  had,  again,  to  ponder  this  holy  power 
hidden  in  the  fleshly  armature.  Prince  o'  Light  was  so  ethe- 
real, saintly  and  soft-tongued,  gentle  and  sweet,  though,  that 
you  couldn't  think  of  him  in  a  compromising  position,  really. 
He  spoke  a  message  of  purity  and  chastity.  Whatever  those 
nasty  rumors  about  him  were,  I  gave  no  ear  to,  pure  trash  of 
gossip  and  envy.  I  know  for  a  fact  that  he  took  exercises, 
because  I  saw  the  page  in  the  book  about  it  written  by  some 
Hindu  man,  and  the  title  of  the  chapter  said,  "Exercises  to 
Induce  Continence."  The  photo  of  the  Hindu  man  showed 
him  to  be  a  skinny  little  thing,  squatting  and  prone  and  ever 
whichaway— wrastling  with  himself  into  all  kinds  of  positions 
to  .  .  .  induce  continence.  I  would  have  thought  he  needed 
another  kind  of  exercises  to  induce  the  opposite,  seeing  the 
scrawniness  of  him;  but  they  say  the  little  thready  men  are 
the  most  concupiscent— a  beautiful  word.  I  looked  up  the  last 
two  words  "induce"  and  "continence"  and  added  them  to  my 
vocabulary.  For  you  see  I  was  building  up  me  a  vocabulary 
to  ram  like  a  log  against  the  barred  door  of  iniquity.  Any- 
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ways— Prince  o'  Light  was  a  walking  priest  of  purity.  He 
gave  himself  only  to  the  Lord  .  .  .  and  several  thousand  fol- 
lowers. 

Church  Zealous  was  a  first-class  church.  It  had  class.  It 
had  been  founded  by  Prince  o'  Light  when  he  was  an  aw- 
fully young  man,  in  his  early  twenties.  This  caused  a  sensa- 
tion, such  a  young  man,  of  such  personal  beauty  and  all  the 
world's  bounty  obviously  showered  upon  him  by  nature,  tak- 
ing holy  ways  and  dedicating  himself  to  the  spiritual.  Our 
great  curse  is  desire,  he  preached,  and  we  must  bridle  desire. 
Then  it  will  come  out  in  preaching  and  singing  and  deeds 
of  virtue.  We  will  desire  only  the  Lord.  That  was  his  Bridle 
Sermon,  a  very  famous  one,  and  he  preached  it  with  a  real 
bridle.  It  had  bells  on  it,  and  his  uses  of  that  belled  bridle 
were  electrifying.  Sometimes  he  beat  it  like  a  tambourine, 
sometimes  he  whirred  it  like  a  rattlesnake  rattling;  and  some- 
times it  was  like  a  whip  that  he  was  lashing  out  at  the  in- 
visible enemy,  with  all  the  bells  a-trembling.  Oh  Prince  o' 
Light  was  very  visual.  And  them  bells!  Well,  the  Bridle  was 
the  insignia  of  Church  Zealous  and  members  wore  a  little 
pin  of  it  to  show  their  loyal  membership. 

I  was  Prince  o'  Light's  right-hand  assistant,  doing  all  kinds 
of  chores  and  odd  jobs  in  Church  Zealous,  even  cleaning  it; 
and  I  was  sort  of  dean  and  master-at-arms  in  the  House  of 
Trainees.  For  you  see,  Prince  oJ  Light  took  into  Church  Zeal- 
ous a  limited  number  of  recruits  for  bishops.  Applicants  were 
screened  carefully.  Lie  chose  the  hot,  wild  kinds,  for  they 
have  the  hidden  furnace  that,  controlled,  produces  the  hottest 
kind  of  heat.  This  took  a  piercing  perception  on  the  part  of 
Prince  o'  Light.  I  mean  he  really  used  that  bridle  on  them. 
Many  got  away,  unbridled,  or  many  were  just  plain  unbridle- 
able  (tongue-thrilling  word),  a  few  went  out  to  churches  as 
bishops.  Savata  was  his  perfect  meat,  as  if  she'd  been  de- 
signed for  the  teachings  of  Prince  o'  Light.  She  was  there  on 
a  fellowship. 
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In  time  past,  the  House  of  Trainees  had  been,  as  you  can 
imagine,  like  a  stable  of  spirited  and  yet-unbroken  mares  and 
stallions.  To  break  them  to  harness  was  Prince  o'  Light's 
devoted  task.  There  were  only  four  trainees  there  when  Savata 
arrived,  two  men,  destined  to  fall  along  the  wayside  before 
long— one  into  an  institution  (he  drank  in  his  room),  the 
other  into  business.  I  had  had  my  problems  with  them  before 
I  went  to  get  Savata  in  St.  Louis.  But  Savata's  appearance 
unraveled  whatever  little  rag  of  progress  Prince  o'  Light  had 
managed  to  knit  out  of  these  two  male  trainees.  For  the  first 
week,  Savata's  door  was  being  rapped  on  from  the  hour  of 
curfew  to  early  morning;  and  the  sound  of  bare  feet  in  the 
halls  was  audible.  I  finally  had  to  put  a  desk  outside  her  room 
and  set  at  it  under  a  study  lamp  all  night  long  like  a  night 
nurse.  Prince  o'  Light  said  this  behavior  was  only  natural 
among  trainees,  and  he  was  not  alarmed.  But  I  said  that's 
because  you  don't  have  to  set  up  all  night  in  a  cage  of  beasts. 
He  should  have  known  that  to  bring  the  bomb  of  Savata  into 
this  situation  was  explosive.  Savata  insisted  on  a  private 
phone  in  her  room,  a  radio,  and  a  TV  (no  antennas  on  the 
House  of  Trainees,  insisted  Prince  o'  Light;  but  she  got  her 
radio).  She  also  held  out  for  midnight  delicatessen  delivery 
service.  This  was  all  squelched,  but  it  took  some  time  in 
doing  it. 

The  two  women  trainees  were  both  dour  and  pinchbecked 
things,  with  no  potential  scintillation,  there  was  just  nothing 
there  to  bridle.  I  don't  know  why  Prince  o'  Light  signed  them 
up,  there  must  have  been  something  very  hidden  in  both  of 
them  that  only  his  eyes  could  pierce,  but  I  told  him  after  the 
first  week,  "these  two  have  nothing,  they  are  dead  things, 
they  will  fall  away." 

"I  had  to  scrape  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  this  year,"  he  an- 
swered me.  "I  believe  I  can  whip  them  into  some  kind  of 
shape  as  presentable  bishops." 
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"Impossible,"  I  says.  "Only  sow's  ears  here.  But  I  brought 
you  Savata.  She  makes  up  for  all  of  them." 

"Bless  you  Ruby  Drew,"  he  patted  me. 

But  Prince  o'  Light  kept  these  two  dreary  things  on.  One 
night  one  of  them  went  into  a  tantrum  and  broke  her  room 
down  into  a  pile  of  firewood,  her  study  table  was  just  kindling 
and  the  chair  was  splinters.  Her  hidden  passion  had  come  to 
the  fore.  Prince  o'  Light  was  pleased  and  proved  to  me  that 
he'd  made  it  with  this  repressed  virago.  "I  had  to  expose  in  her 
the  forces  to  be  bridled,"  he  commented.  "Now  we  can  begin 
real  work."  She  preached  some  brilliant  virtuoso  practice  ser- 
mons, hot  as  a  firecracker  in  the  pulpit,  and  then,  howling 
to  Prince  o'  Light  that  he  could  "take  his  bridle  and  shove  it," 
disappeared  in  the  night  like  a  burning  bush.  It  was  a  scandal. 

That  left  only  Lillian  Krautsmeiser,  the  other  one.  Prince  o' 
Light  realized  with  her  that  she  was  to  become  one  of  those 
steady,  plodding,  workhouse  preachers,  never  set  on  fire, 
never  ash-dull,  but  dependable  and  useful  and  trojan.  Lillian 
Krautsmeiser  did  get  her  papers,  and  went  to  a  church  in 
Jersey;  and  last  we  heard  it  was  going  on,  neat  as  a  hatshop 
and  with  a  good,  workhouse  record. 

As  for  Savata— Prince  o'  Light  knew  he  had  some  good 
raw  stuff  in  his  hands  to  work  with.  He  seen  the  challenge 
and  went  right  into  it.  He  advised  Savata  that  he  was  just 
borrowing  her  talent  for  the  Lord  who  would  return  it  to 
her  twofold.  Oh  he  was  a  borrower  for  the  Lord!  He  dealt  in 
loans,  without  usury.  Thus  he  was  a  rich  man,  lending  him- 
self out,  sans  interest.  Pure  philanthropy.  Prince  o'  Light  saw 
such  a  potential  possibility  of  great  service  in  Savata  that- 
well,  he  doubled  or  twofolded  his  energies  toward  her  prepa- 
ration. 

Well,  Savata  studied  diction  and  delivery,  she  studied  He- 
brew (for  we  are  Black  Jews  by  ancestry),  she  was  changing 
her  personality,  getting  all  of  that  baseness  out  of  her  system, 
with  Prince  o'  Light's  guidance.  He  had  her  deliver  poems,  he 
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had  her  take  stances  for  pulpit  practice,  he  had  her  make  ges- 
tures—the imploring  kind  or  the  accusing  kind  (the  pointed 
finger,  ringless).  Her  pulpit  practice  was  most  interesting  to 
sit  in  on.  Prince  o'  Light  was  trying  to  get  Savata  comfortable 
in  a  place  she  would  one  day  occupy— that  is,  the  pulpit. 
"You're  like  a  pullet, "  Prince  o'  Light  told  her,  "in  the  nest 
for  the  first  time.  You  will  soon  shuffle  yourself  around  into 
the  most  effective  positions."  Savata's  trouble  was  shuffling 
too  much— overshuffling— and  many  problems  existed  in  this 
area;  for  she  was  so  ingrained  in  her  night-club  movements 
that  her  arms  and  legs,  not  to  mention  other  parts,  had  set 
that  way. 

"It's  going  to  be  like  breaking  the  old  bones  and  re-setting 
them,"  he  told  her. 

"Who  the  hell  wants  all  their  bones  broken?"  slipped  out 
of  Savata. 

"For  Christ,"  Prince  o'  Light  answered  softly. 

Oh  Prince  o'  Light  had  him  some  thorny  problems  with 
her,  no  doubt  about  that;  and  there  was  times  when  he  was 
ready  to  throw  it  all  over.  Many's  the  time  he  come  to  me 
and  told  me  he  had  had  it,  that  Savata  was  beyond  repair, 
that  she  played  the  staring  game  with  him,  for  instance,  hold- 
ing her  black  eyes  on  him  without  even  battering  em  for 
minutes  on  end.  Those  eyes,  when  fixed  on  a  person,  could 
burn  him  down  or  freeze  him  into  a  block  of  ice.  I  know. 

Or  she  would  lock  herself  out  from  us,  and  who  could 
break  the  door  down?  We'd  talk  to  her  through  the  chain  and 
try  to  reason  with  her  and  try  to  pacify  her,  but  those  locked- 
out  days  just  had  to  run  their  course.  Once,  through  the  chain, 
hearing  only  Savata's  cruel  voice  behind  the  cracked  door,  a 
white  sparkled  feather,  Savata's  weakness— feathers  just  drove 
her  sinful  crazy— came  curling  out  the  door;  and  we  knew 
she  was  prancing  about  in  her  locked  room  in  all  her  memo- 
ries and  costumes  from  her  gaudy  days,  "Well,"  Prince  o' 
Light  said,  "let  her  get  it  out  of  her  system.  She's  going 
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through  her  purgation."  And  sure  enough,  in  some  days  Savata 
emerged,  purged  and  sweetened.  It  just  took  some  time  to 
rinse  all  that  out  of  her. 

Then  she  ran  off.  Nowheres  could  we  find  her,  she  had 
done  just  vanished.  Prince  o'  Light  got  hysterical,  as  though 
he  had  lost  a  precious  bird.  But  I  just  held  my  composure, 
said  never  mind,  wherever  she  fell,  she  fell  on  her  feet.  I 
know  Savata  my  fair  sister. 

"I  hope  she's  on  her  feet,"  Prince  o'  Light  said,  with  one 
eye— the  smaller  one— cocked  a  little.  There  was  a  difference 
in  the  size  of  his  eyes,  a  mark  of  distinction,  he  said:  one  saw 
evil,  one  saw  good;  the  balance  of  the  mortal  world  hung  in 
his  head.  That  cocked  eye  spoke  a  whole  mouthful. 

Savata  didn't  come  and  Savata  didn't  come;  and  finally  I 
lost  my  patience. 

"I'm  sick  and  tired  of  trying  to  reform  that  sister,"  I  said, 
"tired  to  my  soul  of  constantly  striving  with  her;  let  her  go." 

But  Prince  o'  Light,  dear  soul,  said,  "Now  Ruby  Drew,  we 
all  fall  off  the  rails  once  in  a  while,  we  are  not  perfection, 
only  Jesus  Lord  is  perfection,  we  are  mortal,  limited,  flawed, 
and  finite."  "Well,"  I  said,  "guess  you're  right,  of  course.  I 
like  that  word.  Finite.  But  I'm  goin'  to  finite  right  out  on  a 
search.  I'll  find  her." 

"I'm  going  with  you,"  Prince  o'  Light  retorted. 

For  three  days,  Prince  o'  Light  and  I  was  on  our  search  for 
Savata,  here,  there,  everywhere.  These  searches  for  Savata 
gave  me  great  experience  of  the  worldly  world  that  I  would 
never  have  had  if  I  had  not  had  me  such  a  sister  to  search  for. 
Thank  you  Jesus. 


"Let's  go  right  to  the  live  side  of 
the  city,"  I  says. 

"I  know  a  place/'  said  Prince  o'  Light.  "We'll  go  there  first. 
Truant  trainees  often  seek  harbor  there." 

In  a  bar  as  dark  red  as  the  inside  of  a  beet,  sure  enough 
sat  she.  Around  her  was  a  cluster  of  a  variety. 

"She's  preaching  to  them,"  says  Prince  o'  Light. 

"Let's  just  set  down  in  this  booth  and  see,"  I  says.  "Order 
me  a  cream  soda." 

"She's  using  some  of  the  pulpit  gestures  I've  been  teaching 
her.  That's  a  good  sign." 

"She  still  has  a  few  nonpulpit  gestures  in  operation,  how- 
ever," I  says. 

"Patience,"  said  Prince  o'  Light.  "She's  starved  for  human 
relations,  she's  been  pent  up  too  long  in  training.  She's  been 
too  de  rigueur" 

"Durriger  .  .  .  ?"  I  asked. 

"A  French  phrase  meaning  too  rigid,"  Prince  o'  Light  an- 
swered. "We  must  give  Savata  some  rope,  let  out  her  leash 
a  little." 

Out  Savata  suddenly  went.  We  began  to  sleuth  her.  We 
just  followed  her  from  place  to  place,  green  bars,  blue  bars. 
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She'd  take  one  here,  one  there,  and  after  awhile  she  had 
quite  a  bevy  of  persons  attached  to  her.  I  tell  you  she  was  a 
magnet  in  the  streets. 

There  was  this  ritzy-looking  woman  that  had  on  a  good- 
looking  hat  with  flowers  on  it.  She  was  aperch  a  barstool  as  if 
'twas  her  natural  resting  place.  I  heard  what  she  told  Savata: 
that  she  had  had  the  good  fortune  to  eat  a  bit  of  glass  in  an 
inexpensive  lunch  at  Blancmanges;  bled  somewhat;  sued  em 
for  sixty  thousand;  they  settled  out  of  court  for  fifty;  she  now 
lives  in  peace  and  comfort  on  a  Drive  overlooking  a  park- 
thanks  to  Blancmanges.  Also,  she  added,  she  had  a  Lifetime 
Eating  Card  as  a  gift  from  Blancmanges  to  prove  their  good 
will.  You  can  see  her  in  there  every  night,  eating  away,  in 
good  trust. 

I  heard  Savata  say,  "I  knew  you  were  a  woman  of  means. 
Come  with  me." 

Then  I  heard  Savata  ask  where  a  jazz  spot  was,  and  the 
bartender  told  her.  She  offered  to  pay  her  bill,  but  more  hands 
than  a  Buddha  has  reached  out  around  her  to  pay.  The 
Blancmanges  woman  paid. 

"Another  good  sign,"  Prince  o'  Light  declared  to  me.  "Her 
instinct  for  fund-raising." 

Then  Savata  prissed  out  with  her  group,  arm  in  arm  with 
the  woman,  and  Prince  o'  Light  and  I  sleuthed  out  behind 
her,  at  a  safe  distance. 

We  trailed  her  through  a  dark,  cutthroat-looking  street, 
onto  which  juke  music  poured  from  every  door.  Doubtful- 
looking  people  were  loitering  or  whispering  to  each  other 
here  and  there.  Savata  pranced  straight  through  this  infernal 
labyrinth,  and  when  her  heels  clicked,  eyes  clicked.  Here 
and  there  I  thought  she  might  be  assaulted,  for  men  slid  up 
to  her  and  whispered,  etc.,  but  she  slid  smoothly  through  as 
if  she'd  been  greased.  Prince  o'  Light  and  I  traipsed  behind 
in  the  shadow,  getting,  I  must  say,  our  education.  In  some 
way,  I  felt  that  he  was  cock-walking  a  little,  just  a  little 
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roosterlike,  and  he  did  seem  to  me,  when  I  glanced  at  him 
through  the  edge  of  my  eye,  to  be  somewhat  thrilled.  He 
might  even  fit  in  here  a  little,  I  thought  to  myself,  had  he 
not  chosen,  through  abnegation,  the  other  path  of  light  and 
purity.  This  was  his  cocked-eye  part,  this  territory,  and  that 
eye,  practically  up  in  his  hairline  by  this  time,  was  knowledge- 
fully  seeing  every  aspect  and  particle  of  this  lower  world  of 
the  appetites.  Around  a  corner  Savata  vanished.  We  had  lost 
her. 

We  seen  a  Mission  right  close,  and  we  went  in.  My  God 
in  heaven,  it  was  a  dismal  sight— a  few  drunks  trying  to  sing 
"The  Utmost  Blessing."  I  thought  they  were  trying  to  get 
aholt  of  themselves,  and  blessed  one  poor  inebriate  with  a 
few  supporting  words  of  faith,  but  he  answered  in  a  gravelly 
voice  not  to  bug  him,  that  they  had  to  sing  the  hymns  and 
listen  to  the  sermon  every  night  in  order  to  get  a  free  meal 
and  cot  upstairs.  And  then  he  said,  "What's  your  problem, 
fat  lady?"  I  took  offense,  but  held  my  temper.  Prince  o'  Light 
stood  up  and  announced  that  he  would  like  to  pray  over  all 
those  there.  The  man  in  charge  of  the  service,  white  as  chalk 
and  in  a  shirt  collar  that  left  enough  space  around  his  little 
neck  to  allow  for  a  goiter,  waved  him  permission.  Prince  o' 
Light  uttered  out  a  sweet  soothing  prayer,  asking  assistance 
for  the  homeless  and  the  wandering  and  said  that  in  this  in- 
stance he  would  like  specifically  to  pray  for  protection  of  one 
escaped  from  salvation  and  aloose  in  the  coils  of  the  world 
of  temptation  and  lures.  It  was  a  long  prayer,  one  man  fell 
right  to  sleep,  another  muttered  oaths  too  profane  to  repeat, 
and  another  seemed  to  be  telling  a  long  gargling  story  to  him- 
self. It  was  very  dramatic  to  witness  and  good  training  for  me 
who  had  my  own  church  in  mind  as  soon  as  Savata  would 
attain  her  preaching  papers.  I  was  doing  research,  really.  I 
knew  that  the  church  I  would  establish  under  Savata  would 
not  be  a  grim  hole  like  this  Mission.  And  so,  chasing  Savata 
was  educating  me  for  my  task  ahead. 
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We  left  the  Mission  and  went  on  ahead.  We  passed  a  wall 
that  had  written  on  it  in  large  letters:  FUC. 

"Aha!"  cried  out  Prince  o'  Light.  "Remark  that.  Things  are 
changing,  at  last." 

"In  what  way?"  asked  I,  embarrassed  that  he  would  broach 
such  a  subject. 

"For  a  long  time,"  he  begun  to  moralize,  "the  vogue  has 
been  to  use  this  Anglo-Saxon  word  as  often  as  possible,  par- 
ticularly in  books.  Somehow  people  have  felt  driven  to  express 
most  every  emotion  but  the  one  implicit  in  this  word  in  terms 
of  it.  Now,  at  last,  somebody  got  so  bored  with  writing  the 
word  that  he  wasn't  even  interested  in  finishing  the  spelling  of 
it,  but  threw  down  the  chalk  and  walked  away.  We  shall 
soon  see  old  words  like  'heartbreak'  and  'forlorn'  back  in  books 
and  written  on  walls." 

"Uh-huh,"  I  says. 

Then  we  came  onto  this  kind  of  neon  boulevard  with  the 
wind  blowing  trash  and  pieces  of  paper  in  our  faces. 

"This  is  the  world  we  are  opposing"  said  Prince  o'  Light. 
"We  must  view  it  with  compassion  and  with  composure.  We 
are  walking  in  the  richest  lode  of  potential  treasure,  the  lode 
we  must  mine.  Help  us,  Lord." 

Oh,  he  is  a  great  servant,  I  thought,  and  I  am  so  proud  to 
be  walking  through  this  lode  with  him  and  to  be  a  part  of 
the  mining  of  it.  He  is  my  good  angel  that  Jesus  sent  me,  my 
pure-hearted  miner. 

At  that  moment  a  big  man  staggered  right  into  us,  and  his 
cane  cracked  my  ankle  so  painfully  that  I  cried  out,  "Ow! 
Why  don't  you  look  where  you're  going?" 

"He's  blind,  God  protect  him,"  said  Prince  o'  Light. 

"Screw  you  and  screw  your  sister,"  the  blind  man  said,  and 
went  on  off  briskly. 

"He's  a  hoax,"  Prince  o'  Light  said.  "And  you  must  forgive 
him  his  language.  The  devil  possesses  him." 

"I  can  save  him,"  I  said.  "I'm  going  back  after  him." 
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"Let  him  go,"  Prince  o'  Light  said.  "We  have  only  one  per- 
son to  save  now  and  that's  Savata.  Come  on." 

So  on  we  went.  All  the  deadly  sins  in  the  world  were 
promenading  before  us  this  purple  night.  'Twas  a  parade  of 
derelicts,  masqueraders,  just  plain  crazy  people,  blind  ones, 
drunk  ones  talking  nasty  to  women,  old  bent-over  tramp-look- 
ing folks  picking  in  garbage  cans,  yelling  out  obscenities,  two 
girls  that  Prince  o'  Light  said  were  boys.  .  .  . 

"But  why  do  they  do  that?"  I  asked. 

"Tell  you  later,"  answered  Prince  o'  Light. 

I  had  had  no  idea  there  was  such  a  legion  of  the  misbegot- 
ten, and  I  seen  my  opposition  before  my  eyes  in  all  this  clutter 
of  base  humanity.  It  was  thrilling.  The  fray  before  me  was  a 
titillating  challenge. 

"They  come  out  at  night,"  Prince  o'  Light  said. 

"Like  roaches  do,"  I  commented. 

"Now  be  charitable." 

"Mea  culpa"  I  chanted,  in  humility. 

"Who  let  you  out  of  the  roundhouse,  honey?"  a  husky  voice 
called  out.  It  was  a  hussy  if  ever  I  saw  one.  She  was  sitting  on 
the  fender  of  a  parked  car,  in  the  company  of  another  woman, 
both  smoking.  I  could  tell  by  the  way  they  held  their  pocket- 
books  in  their  hands  that  they  were  up  to  no  good.  I  was 
stricken  dumb  by  this.  Before  I  could  know  what  I  was  feeling, 
the  other  one  said : 

"Hey  Dickie  Boy,  you  don't  know  when  you're  bad  off,  do 
you?"  Then  I  landed  right  into  them  and  spread  them  apart 
like  a  referee. 

"Who  do  you  all  think  you  are?"  I  demanded,  "talking  to 
respectable  people  going  down  the  street?" 

"I'm  an  actress,"  one  of  them  said,  "and  don't  get  your  heat 
on,  chubby." 

"Let  her  alone,  Marsha,"  the  other  one  said.  "She's  bigger 
than  you  are,"  and  laughed. 

"He  is,  too,"  the  first  one  said. 
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"What're  you  doing,  big  baby,  taking  the  maid  borne?" 

They  both  laughed  and  swung  their  pocketbooks.  I  was 
humiliated,  but  Prince  o'  Light  came  over  and  said,  "Come 
on,  Ruby,  they  know  not  what  they  do." 

"The  hell  we  don't,"  one  of  them  said,  as  we  walked  away. 

"You  must  pray  for  more  self-control,"  Prince  o'  Light  said 
to  me  sternly  as  we  went  on. 

"Help  me,"  I  said  plaintively,  and  felt  tender  toward  him 
and  put  my  arm  through  his.  And  I  thought,  "I've  got  as  much 
work  to  do  with  myself  and  my  own  nature  as  Savata  has 
with  hers.  I  must  not  judge  her  so  severely,  help  me  Jesus." 
And  I  felt  so  sweet  with  Prince  o'  Light  that  I  forgot  Savata 
in  the  next  instant  and  swanked  along  the  boulevard  at  his 
side,  arm  in  his.  Then  I  thought,  "Ruby  Drew  you  better 
take  your  arm  out  and  go  home  and  read  the  chapter  in  the 
Hindu  book.  Problems  are  coming  onto  you  off  the  streets  that 
you  are  going  to  have  to  cope  with  in  prayer  and  exercises." 
Then  I  thought  of  my  ex-husband  for  some  reason  and  had 
several  seconds  of  pulsating  feelings  and  got  all  confused  and 
riled  and  Prince  o'  Light  said,  "You're  shaking,  Ruby  Drew, 
do  not  be  afraid." 

"I'm  hungry,"  I  answered;  and  there  before  us  as  if  the 
Devil,  whose  territory  we  were  promenading,  had  heard  my 
plea  and  produced  the  answer,  stood  the  Blue  Dinette. 

We  went  in  and  Prince  o'  Light  said,  "God  bless  all  here," 
and  all  there  turned  to  look  at  him  as  if  he'd  come  in  to  arrest 
them  for  something.  "The  lady  would  like  a  hamburger,  me- 
dium, with  mustard." 

"And  a  cream  soda,"  I  added,  as  we  sat  down. 

In  the  Blue  Dinette  was  an  assortment,  I  can  tell  you.  I 
won't  even  speak  of  the  waitress.  Impossible.  A  humpback  was 
selling  shoelaces,  but  Prince  o'  Light  said  he  was  sure  he  had 
more  than  shoelaces  to  offer  for  sale. 

"What  I  admire  about  you,  Prince  o'  Light,  is  your  great 
knowledge  of  the  worldly  world  and  its  beings." 
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"That's  because  I  was  one  of  these  myself,  once,"  he  con- 
fessed out.  "I  used  to  be  the  blackest-livered  sinner  ever  trod 
the  sidewalks  of  the  cities.  Oh  I've  had  everything  this  sensual 
world  has  to  offer  before  I  gave  it  up."  Prince  o'  Light's  eyes, 
including  the  cocked  one  especially,  lighted  up  like  tiger  eyes 
in  the  night,  and  his  whole  face  changed,  as  he  went  on,  in 
the  Blue  Dinette,  about  his  past.  Walking  through  the  night 
world  had  recalled  him  his  wicked  past. 

"By  the  time  I  was  fifteen,  I  was  full-fledged,"  he  said. 

"Fledged  .  .  ."I  said.  "A  lovely  word." 

"Full-fledged,  I  went  into  the  streets.  Chicago.  And  those 
streets  are  streets,  Ruby  Drew.  Every  kind  of  delight  at  your 
beck  and  call,  every  kind  of  sin,  dope,  sex,  gambling,  drink. 

"Oh  drink,"  he  said.  "I  haven't  had  a  drink  in  fifteen  years." 

"Could  I  have  another  cream  soda,  please?"  I  called  out  to 
the  waitress,  who  was  impossible.  She  just  went  on  drinking 
her  coffee  and  smoking  her  cigarette. 

"I  fled  Him  down  the  labyrinthine  ways,"  he  went  on. 
"There  was  this  beautiful  woman  when  I  was  sixteen.  She 
was  a  woman  of  wealth.  She  was  Lilith  reborn.  My  dark  Lady 
Lilith." 

"I  knew  a  girl  back  in  Alabama  named  that,"  I  told  him. 
"Could  I  please  have  another  cream  soda?"  I  sharply  called 
to  the  impossible  waitress.  She  brought  it,  critically,  it  seemed 
to  me— like  she  thought  I'd  had  too  much  to  drink. 

"Some  people  are  past  saving,"  I  commented  as  she  went 
away  from  our  table.  She  didn't  look  back. 

"Lilith,"  mused  Prince  o'  Light  in  the  Blue  Dinette.  "She 
taught  me  carnal  love.  She  initiated  me  into  Hell." 

"Hello  Dickie  Boy,"  a  girl  whispered  as  she  passed  our  table 
to  leave.  She'd  been  sitting  in  a  compromising  position  at  the 
counter,  eying  Prince  o'  Light,  but  he  paid  her  no  attention. 

"And  so  I  was  on  my  way  in  the  Sea  of  Flesh,"  intoned 
Prince  o'  Light.  "I  wallowed  in  it,  I  foundered  and  sank  and 
rose  again  in  it,  and  wallowed  and  wallowed  and  wallowed. 
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I  begun  to  two-time  my  Lilith,  and  then  I  two-timed  the  one 
Fd  two-timed  Lilith  with— and  on  and  on.  I  was  cock  of  the 
walk— tailor-made  suits,  silken  shirts,  silken  neckties,  ruby 
stickpin,  diamond  cuff  links,  and  shoes  of  softest  suede." 

"I  bet  you  was  beautiful,"  I  murmured  over  my  soda. 

"I  was  the  Devil's  own  son,"  Prince  o'  Light  said.  Now  he 
was  saddening.  "But  I  couldn't  stop.  I  was  driven  by  my  flesh. 
Desire,  desire.  I  couldn't  stop." 

"What  stopped  it?"  I  asked. 

"Two  deaths,"  said  he,  lugubriously. 

"Who  was  they?"  I  asked. 

"My  Lilith  .  .  .  and  the  Devil's  son.  One  early  morning  my 
Lilith  jumped  out  of  a  window,  leaving  me  all  her  money." 

"How  much  did  you  get?"  I  asked. 

"A  fortune,"  Prince  o'  Light  responded. 

"Praise  God,"  I  answered,  "and  God  save  her  soul." 

"That  was  when  he  saved  mine.  Believing  that  my  iniqui- 
tous ways  had  brought  my  Lilith  to  her  disastrous  end,  I  gave 
up  my  bad  life  as  penance  and  with  the  money  started  my 
churchly  work  in  Philadelphia,  to  the  glory  of  God  and  in 
opposition  to  the  death-dealing  life  of  sin.  I,  the  Devil's  son, 
died,  too.  Prince  o'  Light  was  on  that  day  born  and  sits  here 
before  you  in  witness  of  the  story  I  have  told  to  you." 

"Oh  all  the  saints  be  praised,"  I  cried,  "what  a  beautiful 
story  you  have  told  to  me,  Prince  o'  Light.  I  will  never  forget 
this  night  in  the  Blue  Dinette.  And  I  will  pray  for  the  rest  of 
my  life  for  the  woman  you  call  Lilith,  that  her  soul  be  pacified 
in  peace." 

"Some  weeks  after  my  conversion  and  my  deeding  over  all 
the  inheritance,  through  the  services  of  a  crack  lawyer  that 
drew  up  the  papers,  to  the  Church  Zealous,  and  leaving  me 
only  pocket  money  that  the  Church  Zealous  doles  out  to  me 
monthly,  I  found  a  note  from  my  Lilith  which  she  had  written 
before  she  jumped  and  put  in  the  pocket  of  an  expensive  suit 
I  rarely  wore— Italian-made,  but  the  pants  were  baggy  and  I 
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never  felt  right  in  them.  The  note  said  she  had  cancer  and 
didn't  wish  to  suffer  slow  death  from  it." 

"My  good  God!"  I  exclaimed. 

"But  my  penance  was  done,  nevertheless,  and  my  conversion 
a  fait  accompli,  and  my  Church  Zealous  established,  and  the 
money  deeded  over.  However,  my  conscience  was  cleared  and 
it  was  then  that  I  really  dedicated  my  desire  to  the  Saviour 
and  became  the  man  you  see  before  you.  In  the  Church  Zeal- 
ous I  installed  a  golden  window  in  my  Lilith's  memory— some 
thought,  at  first,  it  was  bad  taste.  But  they  were  small-minded." 

"Verily,"  I  said. 

Then  we  got  up  and  went  out  of  the  Blue  Dinette,  in 
austerity  and  in  a  kind  of  closeness  to  each  other  that  has 
never  left  me.  And  on  the  street  again,  I  knew  I  was  walking 
alongside  a  saint  who  had  suffered  the  world  and  come  out 
clean  and  holy.  Naturally  he  could  help  Savata— the  one  per- 
son in  a  million  who  could. 

But  where  was  Savata?  We  decided  to  go  back  to  the  red 
bar  where  we  first  found  her  and  ask  the  bartender  the  name 
of  the  jazz  place  she  inquired  of  him.  We  went  there  and  it 
was  infernal  red  by  this  time  and  all  the  people  in  it  red  as 
the  flames  of  Hell,  and  such  a  din  from  juke  music  and  laugh- 
ter and  yelling  we  could  hardly  hear  the  name  of  the  jazz 
place  that  the  bartender  was  trying  to  holler  out  to  us:  "Club 
Orondo!" 

But  we  heard  it  and  went  there.  A  talent  show  was  in  prog- 
ress. It  was  all  poor  talent.  Back  in  a  corner  talking  to  a  round 
man,  was  sister  Savata.  Her  group  had  vanished.  She  had  lost 
a  group  of  converts,  no  doubt  through  a  tantrum.  But  she 
wasn't  bridled  yet— not  enough  of  a  swinger  to  keep  'em  laugh- 
ing and  not  enough  of  a  Bishop  to  change  them  with  the  Good 
Word. 

In  a  minute  I  got  up  and  went  straight  to  the  table  with  the 
round  man.  I  stood  there  and  said  softly,  "Savata  .  .  .  !"  The 
round  man  said,  "Who's  this,  your  mother?" 
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"I'm  her  sister,"  I  says. 

"Sit  down,"  the  round  man  invited  me.  "My  name's  Orondo 
McCabe  and  I  own  this  place.  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  of  the 
high  talent  of  your  sister." 

"Has  she  performed  in  here?"  I  asked  Orondo  McCabe. 

"Capitally,"  Orondo  McCabe  answered.  I  don't  know  why, 
but  he  had  a  British  accent— and  a  bald  head.  "She  brought  the 
house  down.  I'd  like  to  take  her  on,  She  needs  a  manager. 
Why,  I  could  sell  pieces  of  her  to  at  least  five  people  by  just 
picking  up  a  telephone." 

"She's  no  telephone  talent,"  I  spurted  out,  "and  there  are 
no  pieces  of  her  available  for  sale,  and  she  has  a  manager." 

"Who  is  he?"  asked  Orondo  McCabe. 

"The  gentleman  sitting  right  over  yonder." 

"What's  he  in,  clubs?" 

"Hearts,"  I  said.  "God's  work." 

"Has  He  got  a  club  now?" 

"You  bet  your  base  fiddle  He  has,"  I  answered.  "And  the 
most  successful  in  the  business." 

"Where  is  it  located?" 

"In  the  heart,  at  present,"  I  said.  "It  is  yet  a  dream,  but  we 
are  preparing  to  make  it  a  reality.  Savata,  my  fair  sister,  is  in 
rigid  training  for  it,  durriger.  Soon  she'll  be  ready." 

"Then  she's  going  to  be  a  gospel  singer?"  he  commented, 
nastily. 

"A  singing  preacher.  A  Bishop." 

"A  singing  Bishop?" 

"That's  right!  So  you  lay  hands  off  her,  mister." 

"What  do  you  say  to  this,  Savata?"  Orondo  McCabe  put  it  to 
her. 

"Oh  I  don't  know  .  .  ."  she  said,  purring  like  a  pussy  cat. 
Oh  she  was  out  to  do  no  good  and  to  punish  me  and  Prince  o' 
Light,  I  could  see  that.  I  called  "Prince  o'  Light!"  and  beck- 
oned to  him.  He  came  over  to  our  table  like  a  lamp. 

Savata  gave  him  a  daring  glance  and  tossed  her  head  back 
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like  a  defiant  mare  that  thinks  she  is  going  to  be  bridled.  But 
Prince  o'  Light  said  softly  and  enticingly: 

"Savata  my  blessed  one  .  .  ." 

At  that,  she  burst  into  tears  and  we  consoled  her  and  did 
not  scold  her  or  anything  and  Prince  o'  Light  whispered, 
"Now  come  on,  beautiful  blessed  one,  we  will  go  home."  You 
see,  this  tormented  fair  creature  was  always  capable  of  salva- 
tion—though you  often  had  to  snatch  her  out  of  the  chestnuts. 
But  her  possibility  was  always  there. 

We  got  up  and  as  Prince  o'  Light  led  the  stray  lamb  Savata 
back  to  the  fold,  I  turned  and  said  back  to  Orondo  McCabe, 

"Put  that  in  your  pipe  and  smoke  it!" 

And  paraded,  victorious,  out  of  Club  Orondo. 


On  went  her  pulpit  practice, 
more  durriger  than  ever  now.  Savata,  after  her  slip,  became 
meek  and  penitent.  I  must  say  her  practice  sermons  were 
touching.  I  was  allowed  to  audit  a  few,  though  they  were 
generally  closed  sessions.  You  see,  Savata  was  strong  in  sing- 
ing but  weak  in  preaching— here  was  where  she  needed  good 
hard  work.  Prince  o'  Light  had  her  give  improvisation  ser- 
mons. "Suppose,"  he  said  to  her,  "that  your  pews  are  occupied 
by  alcoholics.  Now  go  on  from  there." 

"Ye  drinkers!"  Savata  went  right  into  it.  "Ye  elbow  benders! 
The  Lord  God  is  ashamed  of  you  falling  down  drunk." 

"No,"  called  Prince  o'  Light  from  the  back  of  the  house. 
"That's  too  accusing.  Tone's  wrong.  Start  over,  more  gently." 
She  would  begin  again,  and,  coaxed  and  guided  by  Prince  o' 
Light,  she  would  finally  get  it  right. 

"In  your  pews  sit  sex  fiends,  gamblers,  false  witnesses,  liars, 
the  lonely,"  went  on  Prince  o'  Light.  For  each  one  of  these 
poor  unfortunates,  he  had  Savata  work  out  a  sermon.  So,  in 
time,  Savata  had  five  or  six  under  her  belt— a  good  repertoire 
to  begin  with. 

Then  poems.  Prince  o'  Light  had  her  memorize  a  good 
bunch  of  heartfelt  poems.  One  I  memorized  myself: 
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They  flee  from  me  that  sometime  did  me  seek 

With  naked  foot  stalking  in  my  chamber. 

1  have  seen  them  gentle,  tame  and  meek 

That  now  are  wild  and  do  not  remember 

That  sometime  they  took  bread  at  my  hand. 

And  now  they  range,  busily  seeking  a  continual  change; 

And  1  lay  broad  waking.  .  .  . 

This  poem  moved  me  very  much  and  Savata  delivered  it  with 
deep  feeling.  I  cried— and  wondered  why.  Later  I  was  to  learn 
why,  I'll  tell  you  now,  and  this  poem  seemed  like  'twas  writ- 
ten by  me. 

On,  then,  moved  Savata's  journey  toward  a  Bishopric.  And 
on  I  moved  behind  her,  giving  a  hand  here,  a  lift  there,  her 
faithful  servant.  Oh  I  had  my  own  problems,  my  own  personal 
strife,  but  I  kept  them  to  myself  and  did  not  air  them.  Some- 
times for  comfort  I  would  have  a  good  soul  talk  with  Prince  o' 
Light;  and  sometimes  for  escape  I  would  go  set  in  Savata's 
room.  That  gave  me  deliverance  from  the  bareness  of  my  own 
room,  which  I  kept  like  a  cell,  and  spare  as  a  nun's.  An  air  of 
magic  hung  in  Savata's  place,  just  like  it  hung  around  her— 
you  couldn't  efface  it,  it  just  diffused  out  from  her  and  from 
ever  place  she  touched  or  moved  in.  Sometimes  a  person  like 
me  needs  a  little  magic. 

I  had  been  having  these  repeated  nasty  letters  from  my  ex- 
husband.  I  am  sure  he  was  drinking  when  he  wrote  them.  I 
hadn't  seen  him  since  I  left  him  seven  years  ago,  nor  even  had 
a  postcard  from  him.  I'd  heard  he'd  gone  down  south,  and  I 
left  him  there.  But  suddenly  in  came  these  nasty  missives 
from  him,  from  Chicago.  He  let  me  have  it.  Apparently  he 
still  wanted  me  or  he  wouldn't  have  been  so  nasty  in  his  let- 
ters—which I  never  answered.  He  was  still  trying  to  reduce 
me  to  nothing,  like  he  always  did  when  we  lived  together— just 
wouldn't  stop  hounding  me,  criticizing  me,  mocking  me,  run- 
ning me  down  on  every  turn.  Now  why  was  that?  Oh  well, 
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too  late  to  keep  asking  that  question;  but  the  letters  brought 
it  up  in  my  mind  again,  naturally.  I  just  felt  a  little  like  noth- 
ing and  I  needed  to  be  perked  up  by  Prince  o'  Light,  but  he 
was  unavailable  as  he  was  in  a  closed  session  with  Savata. 
I  withdrew  to  Savata's  room. 

There  were  all  her  pretty  ex-things  in  a  show  trunk  which 
still  had  sepia  revue  printed  on  it.  It  was  covered  with  a 
black  cloth  and  looked  like  a  casket.  I  possessed  the  key  which 
I  had  seized  from  Savata  after  her  last  episode  of  reverting 
to  her  old  self.  Needing  a  little  magic,  I  flung  over  the  cover 
and  opened  the  trunk.  Mine  eyes  was  dazzled  by  green  and 
purple  feathers,  shining  bands  and  colored  shoes,  and  espe- 
cially one  beautiful  cloak  of  red  and  purple  with  some  white 
fur  stuff  on  it.  I  took  the  cloak  out.  I  put  it  around  my  shoul- 
ders. It  was  a  little  big  for  me,  long  to  the  floor,  but  it  was 
pretty.  It  made  me  feel— different.  I  strode  around  in  it  before 
the  mirror.  Attractive.  Then  I  suddenly  went  mad  to  put  on 
some  of  Savatas  other  things  in  the  trunk.  I  snatched  out  a 
glittering  piece  of  goods  and  tried  it  around  my  waist.  No 
use.  Couldn't  make  it.  I  pulled  out  a  turban  of  feathers  and 
what  looked  like  Christmas-tree  ornaments  spraying  out  from 
it.  It  fitted.  Then  I  got  out  the  bird  on  a  long  silver  wand  and 
that  did  it.  I'm  confessing  now,  and  I  will  admit  that  some- 
thing got  aholt  of  me  and  just  possessed  me,  some  demon  that 
still  lived  in  those  clothes  of  glory  out  of  Savata's  show  trunk. 
I  mean  that  glory  demon  got  aholt  of  me,  starting  at  the  top 
wriggling  me  all  around  there  and  moving  down  me  like  a 
corkscrew,  winding  and  spiraling  and  screwing  my  whole 
body;  and  in  the  hips  was  where  the  demon  totally  undone 
me.  I  was  just  a  savage— and  that  song  suddenly  broke  from 
my  throat,  "If  You  Like  It  Thataway,  Then  You  Can  Have  It 
Thataway."  Crazed  with  abandon,  thus  twisting  and  cork- 
screwing and  trembling  wild  and  singing  in  a  husky  voice  I 
never  knew  I  had— the  door  opened.  To  my  God,  there  stood 
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Savata.  She  had  on  her  robe  for  pulpit  practice.  I  thought  I 
would  die. 

Oh  my  holy  God,  the  tables  were  momentarily  turned.  I 
simply  could  not  speak— I  was  huffing  and  puffing  anyway. 
I  quietly  took  off  the  things  without  uttering  one  word  and 
quietly  put  them  back  in  the  show  trunk,  quietly  closed  it, 
straightened  up  my  dress  and  my  hair,  and  quietly  walked  out, 
past  Savata  in  her  dumfoundment,  and  on  away.  What  I  did 
was  flee  to  Prince  o'  Light  and  confess  him  the  whole  thing. 

"God  will  forgive  you,"  he  said  so  sweetly  and  with  his 
understanding  that  passeth  all  judgment.  "You  were  just  try- 
ing to  understand  Savata  better  and  her  seductions.  That's 
why  you're  such  a  good  Christian  .  .  .  you  have  to  suffer  the 
temptations  of  others  in  order  to  give  them  more  compassion 
and  to  withhold  judgment." 

"Praise  God!"  I  moaned  in  my  abject  guilt.  "Praise  God!" 
I  wailed,  as  I  rocked  from  side  to  side  before  my  wailing  wall. 

"You  even  have  to  imitate  the  temptations  of  others  some- 
times, go  through  the  very  hell-fire  they  go  through,  in  order 
to  be  one  with  them.  You  are  very  much  like  me  .  .  ." 

"Praise  God!  Praise  God!" 

"Indeed,  you  have,  I  would  say,  this  day  qualified  yourself 
to  be  a  saint." 

"Praise  God,  praise  God!" 

"You  have,  shall  I  say,  gone  through  your  ordeal  of  fire." 

"Savata  has  made  me  a  saint— oh!"  I  cried  out.  "I'm  not 
worthy!" 

"But  you  may  slip  again,  Saint  Sister  Ruby  Drew,"  Prince  o' 
Light  warned  me  sweetly.  "Saints  slip  sometimes." 

At  that  second  his  cocked  eye  glinted  and  a  look  of  sadness 
come  over  his  face. 

"Be  prepared,"  were  his  last  words.  "For  we  are  mortal.  But 
go  on,  in  faith  and  human  compassion." 

"I  will  go  on,"  I  said,  in  my  ashes  of  penitence  and  my  new 
sainthood  feeling,  "in  faith  and  human  compassion." 
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As  I  was  going  out  the  door  he  called,  "Better  leave  the  key 
to  the  show  trunk  with  me  for  awhile." 

I  reached  in  my  purse  and  took  out  the  key  and  handed  it 
like  some  evil  thing  to  Prince  o'  Light. 


On  her  day  off,  Savata  usually 
slept  all  day.  Once  I  said,  "Savata,  let's  just  be  sisters  for  today, 
just  get  on  the  bus  and  go  to  town,  pick  through  the  stores, 
have  us  a  cup  of  coffee  and  maybe  go  to  a  picture  show." 

She  took  me  up  on  it. 

We  got  on  the  bus.  The  usual  bunch  of  grim  housewives 
were  sitting  in  it,  and  one  member  of  Church  Zealous  all 
dressed  up,  next  to  who  I  had  to  sit  because  there  was  only 
single  seats.  She  had  a  big  hat  on,  and  I  at  once  asked  her 
please  to  remove  it  so  that  I  could  see  out  the  window.  I  bet 
she  took  out  twenty  hatpins.  I  said  well  if  I'd  known  it  would 
be  such  a  production  I  wouldn't  have  made  the  request.  The 
woman  sneered.  Such  bad-spirited  people  in  this  world. 

Savata  sat  across  the  aisle  next  to  a  thin  shopper.  This  little 
distance  between  my  sister  and  me  seemed  destiny,  the  way 
we  always  was  and,  I  guess,  always  would  be.  I  tried  talking 
across  the  aisle  to  her  but  she  seemed  withdrawn  and  said, 
"You're  yelling";  so  I  just  looked  out  the  window  at  the  row 
houses  of  Philadelphia. 

We  got  off  in  the  middle  of  town  and  begun  walking  in  the 
deep  streets.  There  was  such  a  thickness  of  people  Savata  and 
me  could  hardly  keep  together,  but  I  plowed  through,  pulling 
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Savata  behind  me  on  her  high  heels.  Her  hair  was  flowing 
down  to  her  shoulder  blades,  and  I  thought  to  myself  she 
looks  common  today,  what  has  caused  her  to  come  to  town 
looking  like  this?  But  still,  here  and  there  were  flashes  of  the 
future  Bishop  in  her  when  you  glanced  at  her. 

We  went  into  Woolworths.  I  went  straight  to  the  candy 
part  and  bought  some  malted-milk  balls.  Savata  lolled  over  the 
cologne  counter.  A  thug  floorwalker  was  loitering  near  her, 
and  as  I  passed  him,  with  a  malted-milk  ball  in  my  mouth,  I 
said,  "Walk  on,  Floorwalker,"  and  went  to  Savata  and  posted 
myself  by  her  side,  casting  back  a  guardlike  glance  at  the 
floorwalker.  He  came  over. 

"What  you  got  in  your  mouth,  lady?"  he  asked. 

I  said,  over  my  malted-milk  ball,  "That's  for  you  to  find  out." 

With  that  he  wrenched  my  jaw  in  one  fast  movement  and 
out  popped  the  milk  ball.  He  fell  to  his  knees  and  scrutinized 
the  object.  While  he  was  thusly  abject  at  my  feet,  I  spoke 
down  to  him, 

"What'd  you  expect  in  Woolworths,  pearls?" 

He  looked  up  sheepishly,  with  chocolate  on  his  finger. 
"Shoplifters  will  do  anything.  It's  my  job  to  check  over  suspi- 
cious-looking customers.  How  are  you  today,  Miss  Sunshine?" 
he  mewled  to  Savata. 

"Why  do  people  always  think  I  look  suspicious?"  I  cried. 
"I  could  get  you  on  two  counts!"  This  I  roared  down  to  him. 

He  got  up  and  faced  me.  "Now  on  what  two  counts?" 

"Battery  of  the  jaw,  and  false  accusation.  And  on  second 
thought,  a  third.  Mashing." 

"Mashing  what?" 

"My  sister.  Put  one  foot  in  front  of  the  other  and  make 
floorwalking  movements,"  I  said.  "Pronto."  And  popped  an- 
other malted-milk  ball  in  my  mouth.  He  went  off. 

"Trouble,  trouble,"  said  Savata.  "Everywhere  we  go  is 
trouble." 

"Oh  my  fair  sister,"  I  said.  "It's  because  we  are  out  of  the 
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ordinary.  People  sight  us  at  once  and  want  to  cause  attention 
over  us." 

"Well  stop  causing  commotions  wherever  we  go,"  she 
pouted,  and  paid  the  clerk  for  a  small  bottle  of  "Paris  Night" 
which  she  had  calmly  purchased  during  the  fracas. 

"You've  got  a  right  to  talk!"  I  said. 

Savata  stormed  out  of  Woolworths  onto  the  street.  I  fol- 
lowed her  and  we  were  going  to  fight  in  the  street— most  un- 
becoming—when I  checked  myself  and  said:  "Dear  sister,  it's 
your  day  off  and  we  were  going  to  have  a  sisterly  time  together. 
And  here  we  are  a-squabbling.  Let's  have  us  a  good  cup  of 
coffee." 

"I  know  where  to  have  it,"  Savata  said.  "Follow  me.  And 
don't  step  on  my  heels,  please."  I  put  my  hands  on  her  hips 
so  as  to  hold  on  to  her  in  the  crowds  and  walked  with  my  feet 
slew-footed,  and  we  went  thusly  as  if  we  was  a-mamboing.  I 
had  to  laugh,  it  was  fun. 

Suddenly  what  was  before  us  but  a  big  Blancmanges.  Sa- 
vata went  to  the  window  and  peeped  in.  I  came  beside  her  and 
did  the  same.  It  was  all  pink  inside. 

"There  she  is!"  cried  Savata. 

"Who?"  I  asked,  peering  as  hard  as  I  could  through  the 
window. 

"The  Woman  of  Blancmanges.  Come  on." 

Savata  rushed  through  the  revolving  door  and  left  me  to  my 
own  timing  to  catch  my  place  in  it.  Inside  Blancmanges  I  was 
blinded  a  moment  by  all  the  pinkness  of  the  place,  but  there 
was  music  and  waiters  going  around  in  tuxedos;  and  over  in  a 
pink  booth,  like  Mrs.  Blancmanges  herself,  sat  the  Woman 
of  Blancmanges.  She  was  eating  voluptuously  on  her  Lifetime 
Eating  Card. 

The  Woman  of  Blancmanges  received  Savata  with  dignity 
and  pleasure  and  surprise,  and  as  I  wedged  myself  through 
two  tables  too  close  together  for  comfort,  Savata  said,  "That's 
my  sister,  Ruby  Drew." 
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"We've  met  ...  at  least  at  a  distance,"  I  said  warmly. 
"How  are  you?" 

"Waiter!"  the  Woman  of  Blancmanges  called,  clapping  her 
hands.  "Chairs  for  my  two  guests!"  She  was  so  gracious. 

Savata  and  me  sat  down. 

"How's  the  food  today?"  I  asked  the  Woman  of  Blanc- 
manges. 

"Absolutely  edible,"  she  answered  me.  "It  gets  better  every 
day." 

"I'm  dying  to  see  your  Lifetime  Eating  Card,"  I  said. 

"A  pleasure,"  answered  the  woman,  and  produced  it.  It  was 
all  gold,  with  silver  printing,  her  name  was  written  in  flourish- 
ing hand. 

"It's  exquisite,"  I  said.  "Is  it  embalmed?" 

"Embossed,"  answered  the  Woman  of  Blancmanges. 

"And  it  seems  inlaid  with  something  shiny." 

"That's  mother-of-pearl." 

I  was  about  to  ask  if  that's  what  she  ate  to  bring  her  such 
lifetime  luxury,  but  Savata  interrupted. 

"It  would  be  a  tragedy  if  you  lost  it." 

"Oh  there's  a  copy  on  file  in  Blancmanges'  office,  and  photo- 
stats in  my  lawyer's  file.  Anyway,  they  all  know  me.  I  don't 
even  have  to  show  the  card  any  more." 

"I  love  this  big  pink  eating  place,"  I  says. 

"It's  the  Mother  Blancmanges,"  answered  the  woman. 
"There  are  many  others  about  the  city,  and  all  equally  de- 
lightful. I  know  all  the  captains  in  them  by  name,  they  are 
my  good  friends.  But  this  one  is  the  best,  so  I've  settled  down 
here  for  life.  I'm  always  here  between  the  hours  of  three  and 
five.  I  make  my  phone  calls  here,  receive  messages  of  greet- 
ing and  peril  from  my  friends,  call  for  opera  tickets,  order 
cosmetics  and  sleeping  tablets  from  here.  In  fact,  this  is  my 
place.  The  French  have  their  cafes,  the  English  their  clubs, 
I  have  my  Blancmanges."  With  this  she  raised  her  dry  man- 
hattan  and  toasted  Blancmanges.  Several  waiters  bowed  to 
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her  as  she  did  so.  "Wouldn't  you  two  sisters  like  something 
to  drink  or/and  eat?" 

"Well,  yes,"  Savata  answered. 

"Waiter!"  The  woman  clapped  her  hands.  "Menu!  Menu!" 

A  waiter  came  with  two  huge  menus.  I  opened  mine.  "I 
can't  read  all  that,"  I  said. 

"Start  on  the  left-hand  side  and  work  your  way  along,"  the 
woman  advised.  "Your  eyes  will  course  gourmand  after  gour- 
mand." 

"What's  that  word?"  I  asked. 

"Who  is  that  interesting-looking  man  sitting  over  there  with 
the  mole  under  his  right  eye?"  put  in  Savata. 

"Oh  that's  the  young  man  they  call  the  Casanova  of  Blanc- 
manges," said  the  woman.  "He's  here  all  the  time,  too,  al- 
though he  does  not  possess  a  Lifetime  Eating  Card.  He  pays 
for  his  eating.  But  he's  very  much  liked  around  Blancmanges. 
He  always  brings  attractive  guests.  He's  a  kind  of  dresser  and 
they  like  to  have  him  around  to  dress  up  the  place." 

'Well  I  like  him,  too,"  said  Savata. 

"Then  I'll  ask  him  over  to  our  table.  Waiter!  Waiter!  An- 
other dry  manhattan  and  invitation  to  the  Casanova  of  Blanc- 
manges to  come  over  to  join  this  table." 

Over  came  the  Casanova  of  Blancmanges.  He  was  tall, 
slender,  grayed,  somewhat  foreign  looking,  I  thought;  and 
we  all  met.  I  liked  him  at  once  and  he  liked  me,  I  could  tell. 
Naturally  Savata  prissed  around  him  and  put  on,  but  I  think 
he  got  her  number  right  away.  We  talked  some,  and  then  the 
Casanova  of  Blancmanges  rose  suddenly  and  said,  "Oh  there 
are  my  friends  I've  been  waiting  for.  Good  day."  And  de- 
parted. 

So  the  Casanova  left  us  and  went  to  meet  two  people,  both 
blond  and  fair,  a  young  man  and  a  young  woman.  These  two 
people  seemed  drunk  to  me,  for  they  were  laughing  in  high 
voice;  and  the  young  woman  led  a  sweet  little  black  dog  which 
she  checked  at  the  coat  closet.  All  three  of  them  sat  down 
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and  the  two  friends  began  to  drink  heavily.  Soon  the  two 
friends  began  to  argue  loudly.  The  little  black  dog  could  be 
heard  barking  from  the  coat  closet. 

I  said  I  thought  I'd  like  to  have  the  Chicken  Blancmanges, 
and  Savata  ordered  prawns.  When  my  chicken  came,  I  began 
picking  through  it  and  Savata  kicked  me  under  the  table.  We 
ate  well,  and  then  bade  the  charming  Woman  of  Blancmanges 
good-by.  It  was  a  treat  and  saved  our  day. 

But  as  Savata  and  me  were  walking  toward  the  bus,  we 
discovered  we  didn't  have  enough  money  between  us  to  pay 
the  fare.  "It's  because  you  spent  it  all  on  that  cologne,"  I 
reprimanded  her. 

"What  about  your  candy?"  she  snapped  back. 

Everything  was  bad  again.  It  had  begun  to  snow.  We  be- 
gun to  walk,  in  misery  and  separation,  back  to  Church  Zeal- 
ous, at  least  two  miles. 

As  we  walked,  a  car  stopped  and  a  man  craned  out  an  at- 
tractive face  and  offered  us  a  ride. 

"No!"  I  cried,  haughtily. 

"Wait!"  yelled  Savata,  and  she  ran  to  the  car. 

"He's  a  stranger  late  at  night,"  I  called  to  her. 

"It's  a  ride,"  she  answered,  "and  I'm  not  walking  in  snow, 
in  open  toes,  all  the  way  back  to  Church  Zealous." 

We  tussled  at  the  door  of  the  car,  but  Savata  won;  and  got 
in  beside  the  attractive  driver.  Before  I  knew  it,  they'd  sped 
off. 

On  I  walked  in  the  falling  snow  towards  Church  Zealous, 
very  dejected  in  my  heart,  and  cold.  Nothing  I  could  do  with 
Savata  ever  worked  out  peacefully.  She  had  such  a  turmoil  in 
her  that  she  had  no  peace.  The  bridle  of  Prince  o'  Light,  if 
ever  we  could  harness  it  on  her,  would  save  her. 

At  last,  at  the  House  of  the  Trainees,  weary  and  sick  of 
heart,  I  checked  the  check  list  and  found  her  name  signed  in; 
and  I  checked  on  her  door  and  found  it  locked.  And  I  knew 
she  was  in,  safe. 


In  time,  then,  and  with  set- 
hacks  and  sacrifices,  sufferings  and  struggles,  Savata  got  her 
preaching  papers. 

She  was  ordained  a  Bishop  in  such  a  ceremony  that  the 
angels  in  Heaven  would  have  wept  at.  It  was  her  debut.  It 
made  Aida  look  like  a  summer-camp  show.  There  was  a  cho- 
rus of  hundreds  singing  in  the  choir  loft  of  Church  Zealous. 
A  special  set  was  built  for  the  ceremony,  and  Savata  made 
her  entrance  down  a  stairway  in  a  flowing  Bishop's  robe  of 
white  crepe  de  sheen.  The  audience  gasped  at  her  appear- 
ance. Twelve  little  girls  threw  roses  before  her  (one  stumbled 
and  fell  flat  on  her  little  behind,  but  the  chorus  sang  louder 
and  covered  up  the  misfortune),  and  twelve  little  boys  waved 
palm  leaves  behind  her.  She  was  like  Venus  on  the  half  shell 
in  that  painting.  Indeed,  Prince  o'  Light  said  she  would  rise 
from  Church  Zealous  like  Venus  from  the  sea  into  a  pulpit  of 
gold  and  shower  spring  flowers  on  this  barren  world  of  ugli- 
ness. Oh  he  made  a  beautiful  speech,  as  well  as  presiding  over 
the  spectacle.  Dressed  in  pure  white  Italian  silk  that  clung 
to  his  every  bone  and  muscle,  he  was  the  living  definition  of 
bridled  desire.  He  emceed  the  whole  proceedings  without  one 
hitch.  His  sweetness  and  tenderness  with  Savata  was  just 
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heartbreaking.  He  annointed  her,  he  blessed  her,  he  kissed 
her,  he  prayed  over  her,  he  crowned  her  a  Bishop.  Some  said 
it  was  like  a  wedding— of  Savata  and  Prince  o  Light;  and  oh 
maybe  that  would  have  been  better  than  all  what  happened. 
There  were  waves  of  weeping  rolling  over  the  congregation, 
then  explosions  of  hand  clapping,  and  ejaculations  of  shouts 
and  spiritual  fits  among  the  more  demonstrative.  Every  kind 
of  emotion  that  humans  are  capable  of  feeling  was  vented  out 
into  Church  Zealous,  like  gullies  into  the  pure  shining  river. 
There  was  conversions  spontaneous  at  the  altar  (later  Prince  o* 
Light  told  me  that  after  that  ceremony  he  received  more  ap- 
plications from  fired-up  applicants  for  Bishops  than  he  could 
handle  or  that  the  House  of  the  Trainees  could  house).  Con- 
fessions of  sin  spurted  out  here  and  there  incessantly— every 
sin  known  to  man  was  heard  jetting  into  the  air  of  Church 
Zealous.  I  cried  and  cried  and  cried.  I  guess,  truly,  it  was  the 
happiest  day  of  my  life.  When  Savata,  now  a  Bishop,  stood 
up  and  sung  "Farewell,  Farewell,  O  Beloved,"  I  just  bawled 
like  a  pig  in  the  pew. 

Too  sweet,  too  sweet  it  all  was,  and  too  sad,  sad,  in  retro- 
spect. Still  it  was  the  Beatific  Vision  we  was  beholding,  as 
Prince  o'  Light  said  in  his  speech.  He  spoke  all  about  the 
Elysian  Fields  and  the  Heavenly  Meadows  and  I  kept  think- 
ing back  on  the  day  I  came,  sent  by  the  Lord,  to  Savata's 
dressing  room  in  St.  Louis  to  snatch  her  out  of  feathers  and 
sparkles,  to  finally  put  her  into  virgin  pure  crepe  de  sheen 
as  the  idol  of  thousands  of  purehearted.  This  was  my  day,  too, 
thank  you  Jesus. 

There  was  many  notables  there,  including  the  Woman  of 
Blancmanges,  who  waved  to  me,  looking  very  chic. 

Then  Prince  o'  Light  took  up  a  collection  for  Savata  from 
the  congregation  and  added  to  it  his  personal  check  for  one 
thousand,  saying,  as  he  dropped  it  into  the  basket  with  a 
flourish,  "Go  with  God,  Beloved." 

There  was  a  catered  reception  afterwards,  and  I  don't  know 
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why  so  many  of  the  faithful  sisters  of  the  congregation  wore 
such  big  corsages.  I  stood  in  the  receiving  line  next  to  Bishop 
Savata,  and  oh  I  was  aglow! 

At  the  train,  Prince  o'  Light  told  us  good-by  and  blessed 
our  hearts;  and  we  shed  tears.  A  band  played,  the  crowd  waved 
and  shouted;  and  we  was  on  our  way. 
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Now  there  is  a  lot  of  money,  oh 
a  lot  of  it,  in  God's  Church.  Bishop  Savata,  my  fair  sister,  and  I 
came  to  Brooklyn  and  established  the  Light  of  the  World 
Holiness  Church.  I  was  appointed  by  her  to  be  her  business 
manager.  I  should  have  had  a  lawyer  draw  up  the  contract, 
but  it  was  all  in  good  faith.  Here  is  where  I  cheapened  myself 
—but  more  of  that  later,  as  you  will  hear. 

The  Light  of  the  World  Holiness  Church  was  no  more  than 
just  what  was  a  shotgun  house  back  where  we  come  from. 
With  the  money  Prince  o'  Light  gave  us  we  purchased  what 
had  once  been  a  little  store  but  now  was  nothing  but  a  shell 
of  loose  planks  with  old  posters  half-clawed  off  them  and 
some  dirty  words  written  on  them.  We  washed  and  we 
scrubbed  and  we  nailed  and  we  hammered  and  we  got  it  clean 
and  right  so  that  the  breath  of  a  Holy  Place  just  breathed 
in  there  after  the  dust  settled.  We  made  our  dwelling  place 
in  the  back— simple  lodgings— and  the  long  front  part  was  the 
simple  church  house.  We  made  a  plain  altar  (we  do  not  be- 
lieve in  even  a  candlestick)  and  put  down  benches— hard  ones 
for  the  behinds  of  the  sinful. 

The  Bishop  Savata  worked  hard.  She  sang  and  she  preached 
right  on  the  sidewalk  and  drew  the  crowds,  mostly  male,  right 
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through  the  door  like  a  vacuum  cleaner,  she  was  so  drawing 
in  her  suction  power.  The  Bishop  acted  like  the  LOWHC  was 
a  little  personal  club  for  her  to  perform  in.  First  she  would 
sing  and  then  she  would  preach.  Sometimes  she  sang  her 
sermon  in  a  special  number  she  and  Prince  o'  Light  had 
worked  up  together.  I  went  door  to  door  asking  donations  for 
our  church,  in  my  humility  and  poverty  and  my  ash-gray 
dress.  A  dollar  here,  a  quarter  there,  we  got  some  funds. 

Savata  grew  more  beautiful  and  more  fair.  She  drew  larger 
and  larger  crowds,  I  got  more  and  more  donations,  risking  some 
ugliness  from  atheists  and  alcoholics,  but  Savata's  singing  and 
her  performance  was  unbeatable.  People  in  search  of  their 
salvation  like  to  see  a  pretty  face  and  a  figure  that  doesn't  look 
like  a  sack  of  something,  and  we  capitalized  on  that.  No  reason 
why  disciples  of  the  Word  can't  spruce  up  a  little— it  spruces 
up  the  Word,  which  we  all  need.  So  people  begun  to  come 
from  all  over  to  hear  and  see  such  a  fair  Bishop.  Then  they 
would  donate  right  there.  Many  gave  as  much  as  fifteen  dol- 
lars per  Sunday.  We  was  on  our  way,  a  good  combination  of 
beauty  and  good  sense.  I  was  so  proud  of  my  convert  and  the 
fulfillment  of  my  divine  mission.  I  seen  that  I  was  right: 
Savata  was  the  living  example  of  my  inner  conviction.  I 
basked  in  my  glory;  and  for  a  little  while  there  was  content- 
ment. But  Savata,  always  driven  to  enlarge  her  congregation, 
sought  new  and  adventurous  means  to  do  so.  Her  theory  was 
that  the  Church  is  a  theater  and  ought  to  give  its  worshippers 
a  chance  to  spiritualize  out  their  mental  emotions— the  Church 
Modern.  She  recalled  a  specialty  number  from  her  "Sepia  Re- 
vue" days  and  decided  to  convert  it,  the  way  she  had  been 
converted,  to  the  uses  of  the  Church,  and  so  bring  the  gay  and 
serious  together,  as  we  all  have  those  two  components  in  us. 
All  I  will  say  is  that  it  involved  the  baptismal  font  and  a  St. 
Francis  point  of  view.  A  jazz  choir  of  good  voices  backed  her. 
The  lighting  was  superb.  What  seemed  a  blasphemy  turned 
out  to  attract  more  baptisms  than  the  water  supply  could  sup- 
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ply  water  f or  .  .  .  now  how  do  you  see  that?  Spiritual  or 
carnal?  Anyway,  it  was  like  a  Broadway  hit.  There  was  more 
splashing  in  that  font  than  birds  in  a  summer  pond;  and  the 
membership  swelled.  Still,  I  thought  Savata  lost  her  bearings 
and  got  a  little  out  of  hand,  and  that  the  show  might  be 
banned  any  night.  But  no,  it  went  on  to  capacity  crowds,  with 
standees— standing  even  in  the  street  outside. 

Savata  begun  to  act  like  a  star.  Everything  fell  out  of  kilter. 
She  had  a  marquee  put  up  outside  with  her  name  in  lights. 
She  was  having  interviews  and  massages,  radio  appearances 
and  daily  hairdos.  She  interviewed  press-agent  applicants,  and 
bought  advertising  space  in  the  newspapers.  I  got  nervous 
and  made  a  long-distance  call  collect  to  Prince  o'  Light. 

"Do  not  be  dismayed  and  do  not  hinder  her,"  he  advised 
me.  "It  will  all  come  around  to  the  right  ends— in  His  service. 
Savata  is  on  the  right  track." 

Sure  enough,  she  was.  Prince  o'  Light  was  impeccable,  as 
usual.  Once  Savata  got  the  success  under  control,  she  preached 
more  fervently  than  ever  I  heard  her.  And  the  converts  fell 
before  her  like  birds  she  had  shot  from  the  air  with  words. 
She  really  killed  'em.  Rich  ones,  too,  not  just  mission  bums. 

Well— these  were  the  days  of  cake  and  champagne,  I  can 
tell  you.  Savata  went  around  in  a  limousine  blessing  the  poor 
in  tenements  and  dazzling  the  celebrities  while  she  ate  at  the 
Celebrity  Club.  She  had  a  secretary  by  this  time— a  prissy 
college-educated  girl  I  could  not  stand  and  had  little  to  do 
with.  She  was  on  the  phone  that  had  four  push  buttons  all 
day  long,  I  don't  know  who  she  was  calling.  I  disregarded  her. 

But  Savata  kept  the  LOWHC  simple  as  it  had  been  in  the 
beginning— she  did  not  swank  it  up.  This  I  admired  her  for, 
and  'twas  good  business  sense,  too.  Glamorous  people  like  to 
worship  and  to  have  spiritual  emotion  in  humble  surrounds. 
I  tell  you  that  church  looked  like  mink  in  a  shoe  box.  Where 
no  candle  gleamed,  diamonds  did.  You  could  have  used  them 
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to  light  the  church,  there  were  so  many  scattered  in  the  pews. 
What  a  clientele! 

With  the  church's  profits,  Savata  suddenly  bought  a  house 
down  the  street,  which  she  called  the  Bishop's  Lodgings.  She 
enlarged  the  LOWHC  by  pushing  me  back  into  the  tail  end 
of  it  where  I  lived  in  a  little  two-by-four  room.  I  was  hurt,  but 
I  accepted  this  change  with  humility,  and  went  on  cleaning 
the  church  and  living  quietly  in  the  back  of  it.  More  and  more 
you  can  see  I  was  being  left  behind.  But  I  kept  my  patience, 
thank  you  Jesu. 

However,  I  suggested  a  Retreat  for  Savata— if  even  just  a 
weekend  one.  Now  the  church  offers  this  refuge— where  you 
can  retreat  and  refresh  your  soul,  ask  it,  in  solitude,  what  in 
God's  name  it  is  doing,  cross-examine  it  and  purge  it  all  free, 
then  come  back  to  the  world  restored  in  soul.  In  other  words, 
you  leave  your  body  behind.  I  suggested  this  to  Savata.  Well, 
you'd  have  thought  I'd  knocked  her  head  off. 

"Retreat?"  she  squealed.  "Leave  the  body  behind?  The 
Church  is  my  Retreat.  I've  been  thinking  of  taking  a  week's 
rest  at  some  inn  by  the  ocean— and  leave  my  soul  behind.  The 
body  needs  a  retreat  sometimes." 

"Yours  does,"  I  said,  "and  that's  the  God's  truth.  Else  you 
goan  shimmy  it  to  a  frazzle  in  that  font.  Why  you  want  to 
shake  it  further  by  some  oceanside?  As  always,  you're  playing 
both  ends  to  the  middle." 

Savata  slapped  down  "Peace!"  as  if  she'd  put  down  a  win- 
ning card,  and  walked  off;  and  I  was  outdone.  Oh  she  was 
really  beginning  to  get  me  in  the  palm  of  her  hand,  and  I 
withdrew  my  forces  in  order  to  strengthen  them  so's  I  could 
cope  with  her.  We  still  was  a  good  combination,  though,  and 
working  to  the  same  purpose.  We  could,  I  am  sure,  have  han- 
dled our  combination  if  Satan  himself  had  not  entered  to  up- 
set it— threw  off  the  balance  of  Savata  and  me  and  jangled 
the  scales  of  honest  weight.  This  little  person  appeared  on 
our  scene. 
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His  name  was  Canaan  Johnson 
and  he  was,  I  will  have  to  admit,  a  smart  thing.  He  knew  He- 
brew but  was  studying  it  even  further.  He  was  a  teacher, 
black  as  the  Ace  of  Spades,  and  asked  Savata  to  set  him  up 
as  a  teacher  of  Hebrew  to  the  members  of  the  LOWHC.  As 
we  are  the  Black  Jews  by  our  ancestry,  Savata  announced  to 
her  congregation  that  Canaan  Johnson  would  be  at  the  dis- 
posal of  them  for  a  dollar  twenty-five  an  hour  as  a  teacher  of 
Hebrew,  which  all  must  learn  to  get  the  true  tongue  of  Jesus, 
to  be  rightly  saved.  You  can't  be  truly  saved  in  just  transla- 
tion, Canaan  Johnson  announced  to  the  congregation.  Natu- 
rally they  were  all  scrambling  to  him  with  their  dollar 
twenty-five  an  hour.  Before  I  knew  it,  Savata  had  not  only 
taken  him  as  a  boarder  into  her  home  which  the  church 
bought  for  her  as  a  Bishop's  Lodgings,  but  had  appointed  him 
business  manager  of  the  Light  of  the  World  Holiness  Church 
—and  I  was  asked  to  move  on:  to  a  one-and-a-half -room 
walk-up  across  town.  The  LOWHC  was  enlarged  again,  swal- 
lowing up  my  room. 

Oh  I  could  have  hated  Canaan  Johnson,  but  I  thought: 
first,  111  take  the  friendly  approach  to  him,  to  get  to  know 
him  and  to  find  his  loopholes.  I  arranged  for  a  meeting,  not 
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at  the  Bishop's  Lodgings  (naturally),  not  at  my  walk-up,  but 
in  a  neutral  place:  a  small  restaurant  with  a  cat. 

He  arrived  at  the  restaurant  looking  as  elegant  as  the  im- 
pressario  he  was.  I  was  waiting  on  the  bench  with  the  cat. 
We  took  a  table. 

"You  are  my  guest,  Mr.  Johnson,"  I  informed  him. 

"I'll  have  a  double  scotch  on  the  rocks,  little  water,"  was  his 
answer.  I  made  no  comment.  Something  rubbed  against  my 
leg  and  I  muttered,  "Keep  your  legs  to  yourself,  Mr.  Johnson!" 
It  was  the  cat. 

We  were  off  to  a  bad  start. 

"Right  away  I  can  see  that  you  are  a  nervous  woman,"  re- 
marked Canaan  Johnson. 

"Right  away  I  can  tell  you  who  wouldn't  be?" 

"Well  relax!"  he  said,  man-like.  "I'm  here  for  a  long  time." 

"Well  you'll  pay  for  your  own  drinks,  then,"  I  told  him 
smartly. 

"Oh  I  don't  mean  here,  Ruby  Drew.  I  mean  in  the  Light 
of  the  World  Holiness  Church." 

The  wretched  cat  jumped  up  on  the  seat  beside  me.  I 
squealed  and  rolled  away  like  a  buoy.  "You  just  have  to  take 
this  cat  somewhere  else,"  I  called,  embarrassed,  to  the  waitress. 
"I'm  too  jumpy  today." 

"He's  your  friend,  not  mine,"  she  called  back,  laughing. 
Canaan  Johnson  laughed  his  male  laugh  and  I  decided  to 
laugh,  too,  and  we  were  off  to  a  better  beginning.  I  stroked 
the  cat. 

"Now  tell  me  where  do  you  come  from,  Canaan  Johnson?" 

"Litde  Lady,"  he  mouthed,  "I  sprang  out  of  Bullfinch,  full- 
grown." 

"Where's  Bullfinch?" 

"In  Oklahoma,"  he  snickered. 

'Well  I'm  from  Alabama,"  I  retorted. 

Canaan  Johnson  leaned  back  in  his  seat  and  made  a  gesture 
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as  if  he  had  a  cloak  on— grand.  "I  was  on  Theseus'  ship  with 
the  black  sails,  was  in  love  with  Ariadne  .  .  ." 

"I  bet  you  was.  Who's  she?" 

"A  princess  with  a  crown  of  stars." 

"Hog wash!"  I  says. 

"I  was  in  the  Labyrinth  of  the  Great  Bull .  .  ." 

"That's  obvious,"  I  says.  "Some  of  the  Great  Bull  rubbed  off 
on  you." 

"Don't  be  unattractive,"  Canaan  Johnson  said. 

"Well  your  lips  are  too  big,"  I  threw  back  at  him. 

"They  kiss  full,"  he  said,  blowing  them  out  like  bubble 
gum. 

"Don't  be  pornographic." 

"All  kidding  aside,  Ruby  Drew— you  are  charming  and  we 
could  be  friends  if  you'd  relax  and  have  a  sense  of  humor—- 
and  of  history.  I'm  here  to  stay,  so  why  don't  you  relax  and 
enjoy  it?  I  could  be  a  friend  to  you,  teach  you  a  lot,  and  get 
you  out  of  that  truck-size  rut  you're  in." 

"We  don't  mesh,"  I  says,  pulling  at  a  thread  in  my  dress. 

"It's  because  you  don't  co-operate." 

"Well  how  can  I?"  I  complained.  "You  double-talk.  I  don't 
know  where  the  truth  begins  and  the  crap  ends." 

"Don't  use  such  words,  Miss  Drew." 

"Well  I  want  to  talk  turkey,"  I  says. 

"Ahahahahaha!"  he  laughed,  like  a  villain  in  the  restaurant. 
The  cat  scampered  away. 

"Why  do  you  laugh?  Like  a  goat .  .  ." 

"An  old  joke  comes  to  mind,"  he  says. 

"Well  keep  it  to  yourself." 

"You're  cute,  you  know  that?"  he  says,  with  his  lips  looking 
like  a  wet  inner  tube. 

"Oh  don't  be  silly." 

"Relax,  relax!" 

"Not  around  you" 

"You're  cute." 
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"I  wish  to  change  the  subject." 

"From  what  to  what?" 

"From  me  to  you." 

"All  right  Ruby  Drew.  What  is  it  you  wish  to  know?" 

"I  wish  to  know  your  background  and  your  credentials." 

"I  rode  with  the  Seven  Assassins  at  Palumbo.  We  went  by 
night  on  black  horses." 

"Who  were  you  out  to  get?" 

"The  Wicked  King." 

"What'd  he  do?" 

"Pilfered  the  poor  .  .  ." 

"What's  that  word  'pilfered' .  .  .  ?" 

"Later,"  he  made  a  wave  of  his  hand.  "The  Wicked  King 
ensconced  himself  .  .  ." 

"  'Ensconced* .  .  .  what's  that?  'Ensconced* .  .    " 

"Forget  it,"  he  waved.  "Don't  interrupt  the  telling  of  a  story 
by  an  adroit  storyteller." 

"Beg  pardon,"  I  said.  By  this  time  I  was  enthralled.  Canaan 
Johnson  went  on,  full-lipped,  and  with  his  words. 

"The  Wicked  King  ensconced  himself  in  an  invisible  cave. 
The  only  way  to  make  the  cave  visible  was  by  raping  the 
Hideous  Princess,  his  hideous  daughter." 

"Don't  tell  dirty  stories." 

"This  is  classic,  not  dirty." 

"Well  you  said  rape." 

"In  the  sense  of  carrying  off  by  force.  You're  impossible, 
Ruby  Drew,  to  tell  a  story  to.  You  don't  know  words.  Now 
where  the  hell  was  I  .  .  .  and  will  you  please  shut  up  until 
I've  finished." 

"Granted,"  I  says. 

"As  I  was  saying,  then,  the  only  way  to  make  the  cave  of 
the  Wicked  King  visible  was  by  raping  the  Hideous  Princess 
Crayfish.  The  Hideous  Princess  Crayfish  was  .  .  .  unmen- 
tionably  repulsive.  Her  hideousness  was  put  upon  her  in  order 
to  keep  the  King's  cave  invisible.  So— to  kill  the  King  you 
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had  to  rape  the  Princess.  On,  on  rode  the  Seven  Assassins  of 
Palumbo." 

"On  their  black  horses/'  I  says. 

"Right,"  answered  Canaan  Johnson.  "On,  on  they  rode— 
to  the  palace  of  the  Hideous  Princess  Crayfish.  Her  palace 
was  so  vile  you  would  not  ordinarily  advance  within  a  mile  of 
it,  for  it  exuded  sulphurous  odors  and  was  abuzz  with  millions 
upon  millions  of  relentless  gnats.  There  was  a  moat  of  foul 
water  around  the  palace,  and  inside  the  Princess  sat  in  a  cage 
of  barbed  wire,  peeling— and  eating— garlic.  Now  how  could 
anybody  rape  that?" 

Now  there  was  a  small  crowd  around  Canaan  Johnson,  lis- 
tening with  open  mouths  to  his  story.  The  cat  was  back  and 
sat  on  its  haunches,  listening  too. 

"On,  on  rode  the  Seven  Assassins  of  Palumbo,"  continued 
Canaan  Johnson.  "To  our  astonishment,  through  binoculars, 
about  a  mile  from  the  fetid  palace,  we  saw  that  it  had  van- 
ished. It  had  become  invisible!" 

"That  meant  you  had  to  rape  the  Wicked  King  in  order  to 
make  the  Hideous  Princess  visible,"  I  says.  "My  God,  it's  too 
complicated.  I  have  to  go  to  the  bathroom." 

When  I  returned,  I  heard  Canaan  Johnson  saying,  "And 
that  is  how  the  Wicked  King  was  dragged  by  black  horses 
across  the  plains  of  Palumbo  by  the  Seven  Assassins." 

"How,  how?"  I  cried.  "What  happened  while  I  was  in  the 
bathroom?" 

"That's  your  problem,  Ruby  Drew,"  Canaan  Johnson  told 
me.  "I  finished  the  story  economically  while  you  were  away. 
Nevertheless,  I  was  given  the  greatest  honor  of  Palumbo,  a 
medallion  with  something  printed  on  it,  which  I  later  lost  in 
another  battle.  As  for  that  episode,  the  Siege  of  Sacrosanct,  I 
shall  have  to  tell  you  of  it  at  another  time.  Now  I  have  to  get 
back  to  the  Light  of  the  World  Holiness  Church  where  I  have 
pressing  business." 
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This  really  hit  my  spine.  "You  have  no  business  there!"  I 
reproved  Canaan  Johnson. 

"My  desk  is  filled  with  papers.  I  must  return  to  my  work." 

He  rose,  still  as  grand  as  if  he  had  on  a  cape  and  sword, 
and  I  realized  that  I  did  not  know  one  more  thing  about  him 
than  I  knew  the  first  day  I  laid  eyes  on  him:  that  he  was  a 
bright  crook;  full  of  hot  air;  and  an  attractive  messenger  of 
bad  news,  for  me. 

As  we  went  out,  I  felt  I  had  to  catch  this  thief  by  some 
other  means,  and  so  I  said,  "Canaan  Johnson,  I  admire  your 
vocabulary  and  I  would  like  to  make  you  a  proposition:  teach 
me  vocabulary  (English)  at  one  dollar  a  lesson."  I  was  intent 
on  getting  a  host  of  new  words  from  him,  and  a  storytelling 
ability  like  his,  all  for  use  against  my  foes— and  he  was  my 
prime  one— and  to  slay  him  into  dumbfoundedness,  his  tongue 
cleaving  to  the  very  roof  of  his  mouth,  with  my  oratory.  I 
would  excel  him.  For  1,  too,  have  a  natural  tongue,  supple  to 
speaking,  and  acrobatic  with  words— my  gift  from  the  Lord 
Jesus,  thanks.  Canaan  Johnson  bit  for  my  proposition. 

"Naturlich,"  he  said,  as  we  left  the  restaurant  with  the  cat 
(where  I  paid  the  bill).  "When  do  we  begin,  Little  Lady?" 

"Tomorrow,"  I  stated. 

"You're  eager  to  get  moving,  aren't  you?" 

"Ruby  Drew  has  no  time  to  wait  when  she  wants  some- 
thing," I  firmly  impressed  him. 

"Tomorrow  at  three,"  he  accepted. 

So  we  started.  I  decided  to  use  my  wits  on  him,  the  Lord 
being  my  ally,  and  thusly  overthrow  him,  like  the  Prince  of 
Darkness,  with  his  own  tools.  "The  cleverness  of  the  clever 
I  will  thwart,"  St.  Paul  saith— and  so  saith  Ruby  Drew.  We 
have  to  use  guile  for  our  Lord  against  his  enemies— sometimes 
no  matter  what— if  'tis  for  the  good  cause.  I  don't  mean  that 
I  believe  in  going  to  the  lengths  Moniah  Duke  did— that  is, 
fornicating  with  the  fornicator.  That's  lust,  and  Moniah  Duke 
proved  it.  She  fell  into  the  very  coal  fire  of  fleshly  lust  and  was 
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herself  converted  by  the  convert— a  terrible  thing.  She's  now 
a  common  strumpet  and  can't  give  it  up— help  her,  Jesus.  But 
gamble  with  the  gambler  and  beat  him  at  his  own  game— fire 
with  fire.  Yet  don't  drink  with  the  drunkard  or  you're  dished. 
I  could  give  examples. 

You  see,  Canaan  Johnson  did  know  his  Church.  He  knew 
all  the  history  of  it,  about  all  the  old  Fathers  of  it,  and  about 
the  Heretics  and  Schisms  and  all  that,  about  the  old  Saints 
sitting  up  on  poles  in  the  desert,  living  in  caves  and  having 
visions  of  naked  temptresses;  and  all  that.  He  was  of  a  histori- 
cal nature.  But  the  Church  is  not  history,  it  is  the  living  Bread 
and  Light.  In  other  words,  Canaan  Johnson  was  mental.  Men- 
talness  never  saved  any  soul,  fed  any  hungry,  made  any  light 
out  of  darkness.  He  was  just  a  book  walking,  Mr.  Bullfinch 
is  what  he  was.  How  can  a  man  get  so  smart?  He  sure  was 
ruining  the  love  of  two  holy  sisters.  But  I  was  devising  my 
scheme,  as  I  have  told  you. 

You  see,  the  thing  of  Savata  was  that  she  was  a  woman  of 
learning  without  ever  learning— the  most  dangerous  kind. 
Canaan  Johnson  said  she  was  a  "woman  of  instinct." 

"You  got  instinct  on  the  brain,"  I  fumed  at  him.  I  would 
not  let  him  get  the  best  of  me.  But  he  was  a  prickly  foe,  as 
the  Bible  says,  and  had  all  the  tools  of  Satan  at  his  use.  It  is 
obvious  that  there  was  this  infernal  battle  between  me  and 
Canaan  Johnson,  fighting  over  Savata's  soul,  caught  in  be- 
tween the  powers  of  darkness  and  light,  with  Savata  the  fair 
prize.  She  was  worth  it— even,  I  think,  enjoyed  it.  So  I  told 
myself  I  would  be  the  mental  one,  if  Savata  was  the  instinct 
one.  And  I  would  arm  myself  from  the  very  arsenal  of  mine 
enemy  and  so  overthrow  his  camp.  In  other  words,  I  would 
rape  the  King!  Let  him  have  his  black  horses  of  Palumbo  and 
all  that  invisible  stuff. 

Our  lessons  begun.  Oh  'twas  a  merry  chase!  I  wore  short 
dresses— to  get  Canaan  Johnson  on  his  instinct— and  he  said 
I  looked  like  a  sack  of  potatoes  with  varicose  veins.  But  I  used 
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my  mind  on  him  and  learnt  good  words  from  him.  He  taught 
me  enough  verbiage  to  kill  a  Senator  from  the  South  with. 
He  did  have  a  lip  for  the  word;  words  just  slipped  forth  from 
those  thick  lips  like  half-sucked  gumdrops.  I  could  see  that 
with  him  my  mind  was  of  more  use  than  my  instinct,  as  'twas 
the  reverse  with  Savata. 

During  our  lessons  he  tried  some  more  long-winded  stories 
on  me  when  I  would  try  to  pin  him  down  about  certain  spe- 
cifics in  his  life,  but  I  would  not  have  them  from  him.  "Don't 
use  that  Bull  .  .  .  finch  on  me,"  I  said,  and  got  some  of  his 
number,  anyway.  But  I've  never  known  a  lipper  like  him. 

We  spent  a  week  on  words  from  other  languages.  I  got  sans, 
natiirlich,  de  rigueur,  etc.  all  straight,  and  pasted  them  on  my 
memory  like  gold  stars,  for  they  are  very  impressive  in  argu- 
ments. We  also  gave  a  full  week  to  words  of  mythology :  Her- 
culean, Trojan  are  just  a  few  examples;  and  a  full  week  to 
beautiful  adjectives.  I  got  exquisite,  ravishing,  impertinent, 
etc.  out  of  that. 

Larded  all  in  between  our  word  learning,  cunningly  inter- 
spersed at  Canaan  Johnson,  were  my  questions  of  his  own  life 
and  previous  whereabouts.  This  slickster  would  always  elude 
me  and  scamper  into  the  bushes  of  terminology  for  cover.  He 
ought  to  have  been  a  lawyer.  Or  he  would  try  that  "you're 
cute"  stuff,  and  attempt  to  play  on  my  instinct  side.  But  I  per- 
sistently kept  our  relationship  mental.  My  pore  brain  was  glit- 
tering with  words  like  a  string  of  Christmas  lights,  and  my 
appetite  was  like  a  hog's. 

We  finally  had  a  fight  to  the  finish  over  the  word  epistemo- 
logical,  particularly  as  I  found  his  hand  on  my  bad  knee  dur- 
ing my  struggle  to  pronounce  this  fairly  useless  word,  and  so 
the  lessons  ended— in  heat.  "Consider  me  invisible,"  I  said, 
"like  your  phony  Wicked  King.  You'll  never  find  my  cave! 
You're  a  chaise-longue  assassin!" 

So  I  come  away  with  my  verbiage.  I  kept  a-studying  my 
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words  and  learning  them  and  memorizing  them.  I  did  syno- 
nyms and  antonyms  on  my  own  and  I  got  really  sharp. 

But  the  Canaan  Johnson  trouble  went  on— despite  my 
vocabulary.  Next  thing  I  knew  he  had  done  disbursed  $600 
for  a  piano,  $3000  for  a  pipe  organ,  and  $100  for  something  I 
could  never  find  out. 

I  kept  quiet  (thank  you  Jesus)  and  withdrew  from  Savata's 
church.  I  left  a  quiet  letter  of  resignation,  written  in  some  of 
the  finest  prose,  and  with  dignity,  not  pride.  I  mailed  it,  regis- 
tered letter.  Then  I  put  away  my  preaching  papers  and  sought 
for  myself  an  honorable  job  in  house  cleaning,  for  an  interim 
living.  What?  No,  Savata  never  made  attempt  one  to  get  in 
touch  with  me.  Oh,  she  did  send  a  letter  asking  me  to  twice 
consider  what  I'd  done.  I  did  so— twice—and  kept  my  position. 
I  sure  had  to  pray  hard  to  keep  religion,  I  honestly  tell  you. 
With  all  my  words  in  me  I  kept  my  distance  from  the 
LOWHC  and  from  the  Bishop's  Lodgings.  During  my  daily 
work  I  spoke  my  words  aloud,  and  during  my  lonely  nights  in 
my  walk-up,  I  listed  my  words  and  made  sentences  with  them, 
all  against  Canaan  Johnson.  My  wrath  mounted  and  mounted 
and  my  rage  grew  like  old  Moseses  in  Deuteronomy.  But  I 
waited  and  waited  and  kept  my  distance,  and  my  vocabulary 
fattened. 

All  while  I  was  cleaning  house,  all  while  I  was  vacuuming 
and  a-polishing,  I  studied  this  situation  and  I  was  delivering 
one  long  livid  sermon  to  Canaan  Johnson,  no  doubt  my  mas- 
terpiece if  it  could  have  been  heard.  I  would  not  go  near  to 
the  church  except  to  clean  it  on  Saturdays.  I  owed  this  to  the 
Lord  and  it  was  not  for  Savata  and  Canaan  Johnson;  it  was 
my  tithe— and  a  way  to  hear  things  from  those  around  the 
LOWHC,  my  one  thread  of  contact.  I  heard  that  Savata  had 
changed  radically.  She  owned  more  and  more  possessions.  She 
preached  in  a  streamlined  dress  of  silk  and  on  it  she  wore  a 
diamond  star,  I  heard.  It  was  her  fairnesses  fault,  I  said.  As 
we  are  the  Black  Jews,  her  difference  became  her  curse,  where 
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she  could  have  made  it  her  blessing.  Look  how  some  other 
handicapped  folks  do— that  Mordecai  Blake,  he  scuffles  him- 
self, sitting  down,  all  over  the  sidewalks  of  Great  Neck  in  the 
name  of  the  Church,  and  gets  more  contributions  than  a  man 
with  good  legs  a-walking. 

Time  passed,  with  me  house  cleaning  and  tithing  my  time 
to  the  LOWHC  on  Saturdays  and  hearing  things  and  studying 
what  to  do.  I  made  several  long-distance  calls  collect  to  Prince 
o'  Light  and  he  was  my  mainstay.  He  advised  me  to  bide  out 
my  time  and  not  to  slacken  my  faith.  Once  or  twice  I  so  much 
wanted  to  see  him,  to  talk  to  him,  and  even  to  walk  the  avenue 
again  with  him  like  we  did  the  night  we  came  so  close  to- 
gether. Once  I  said,  Tm  coming,  Prince  o'  Light,  to  walk  and 
talk  with  thee  as  we  did  once";  but  Prince  o'  Light  said,  "do 
not  come,  Saint  Sister  Ruby  Drew,  we  have  already  walked 
that  way  together."  Now  what  did  he  mean,  I  thought.  But 
then  I  seen  that  what  he  meant  is  that  you  can't  do  it  twice 
and  get  the  same  results;  everything  changes  and  is  never  the 
same  as  'twas;  we  do  not  step  in  the  same  river  twice,  the 
water  moves  on,  etc.  So  I  walked  on  alone,  and  kept  my  feel- 
ings to  myself,  thank  you  Jesus.  I  bided  my  time,  stayed  away 
by  myself,  so  lonesome  and  aggrieved  but  praying  my  way 
through.  Every  seldom  I'd  go  over  to  the  Bishop's  Lodgings 
and  peep  through  the  window  at  what  was  happening.  Always 
people  there,  the  Lodgings  was  alive  with  activity.  Canaan 
Johnson  attracted  into  the  Lodgings  and  into  the  LOWHC 
a  kind  of  intellectual  element  which,  conglomerated  with  the 
element  which  Savata  attracted,  magic  hunters  and  show- 
hungry  persons,  made  for  a  special  combination.  Add  to  this 
the  particular  kind  of  woman  that  hung  around  Canaan 
Johnson,  glazing  him  like  a  chocolate  cake  with  their  confec- 
tions. The  Light  of  the  World  Quartette,  four  foolish  females: 
two  long-necked  old-maid  sisters  that  put  on  airs,  a  widow 
woman  with  horseteeth  in  the  widest  mouth  this  side  of  the 
Boca  Chica,  and  a  little  flirt  thing  that  sung  with  a  voice  as 
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small  as  a  hummingbird's  and  in  a  register  higher  than  that 
Lily  Pons— the  others  all  drowned  her  out,  I  don't  know 
why  they  kept  her.  Granted  they  were  very  popular  in  the 
LOWHC,  a  hit  from  their  first  appearance,  and  record  crowd- 
drawers.  Still,  their  actions  around  Canaan  Johnson  made 
you  think  they  were  his  harem.  The  Light  of  the  World  Quar- 
tette, en  masse,  was  perpetually  in  the  Bishops  Lodgings; 
you  couldn't  peep  in  a  window  night  nor  day  and  not  see 
them  there. 

Then  there  was  an  old  blind  man  full  of  self-pity  that  was 
always  hanging  around,  for  no  good  I  assure  you.  He  came 
for  Canaan  to  teach  him  Hebrew  and  for  Savata  to  read  to 
him,  so  they  all  said.  But  he  had  big  ears,  filled  like  a  cornu- 
copia with  gossip  and  ill-winded  news  and  it  all  just  poured 
out  of  his  mouth  like  a  harvest  of  disaster  and  scandal.  He  ex- 
plained that  when  the  Lord  takes  away  one  organ  he  gives 
back  another  twofold.  He  lived  in  his  ears— though  sometimes, 
I  must  say,  in  his  fingers.  His  touch,  as  he  felt  out  things 
around  him,  felt  out  where  it  didn't  need  to.  He  was  a  pincher, 
frankly.  Now  I  don't  mean  to  criticize  human  beings— and 
particularly  God's  own  handicapped.  But  I  do  think  this  old 
codger  exploited  his  blindness.  I  wouldn't  get  near  him. 

Add  to  this  company  two  young  brethren  in  the  congrega- 
tion, Jolly  and  Jamie— sound  like  twins  but  they  wasn't— 
that  Savata  cottoned  to.  They  begun  to  bring  on  more  of  the 
same,  for  Savata  attracted  them  like  a  magnet.  Jolly  and 
Jamie  and  their  friends  were  good  souls,  at  bottom,  and  harm- 
less as  butterflies,  goodness  knows  they  meant  no  harm.  But 
they  brought  into  the  LOWHC  an  element  that  lowered  the 
church,  I  thought.  I  mean  they  made  it  kind  of  like  a  play 
party.  To  begin  with,  they  were  as  prissy  as  high  school  girls. 
They  wore— I  don't  know,  clothes  like  I  never  saw  before,  not 
even  in  Bloomingdale's.  All  loud  colors  and  tight.  And  to 
Church.  They  laughed  so  much,  and  all  alike.  Oh  they  were 
sweet  things,  but  not  a  serious  bone  in  their  bodies— not  even 
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a  bone,  seemed  like.  They  took  to  Savata  like  a  Queen,  and 
then  they  adored  Canaan  Johnson  and  he  liked  them.  Pretty 
soon  they  were  having  get-togethers  at  the  Bishop's  Lodgings 
and  I  noticed  olives  in  the  official  icebox  which  the  church 
bought  with  cold  cash.  Savata  said  they  were  show  people  and 
as  she  had  a  past  like  their  present,  it  was  her  Bishop's  duty 
to  be  of  influence  on  them,  to  convert  and  save  them,  even  as 
she  had  been.  She  understood  them.  I  must  say  her  goodness 
shone  in  their  presence.  She  gave  them  advice  and  counsel 
and  was  the  living  example,  and  The  Boys,  as  they  were 
called,  leaned  toward  her  for  light,  like  sunflowers  to  the  sun. 
I  couldn't  argue  with  this  and  I  told  myself,  I  am  the  mother 
of  them  all,  for  I  started  the  whole  chain  reaction  of  conver- 
sion from  shows  and  lewdities. 

But  was  I  the  mother  of  what  I  saw  one  Saturday  night 
when  after  doing  my  cleaning  at  the  LOWHC  I  dropped  by 
the  Bishop's  Lodgings  unexpectedly?  What  I  saw  was  nothing 
fit  for  such  a  mother  as  I.  There  was  six  of  'em  now— Jolly 
and  Jamie  had  brought  in  four  others— and  they  were  cavort- 
ing outlandishly. 

"They  are  showing  us  some  of  their  numbers  from  their 
act,  Sister  Ruby  Drew,"  Savata  purled  out. 

"Act?"  I  said. 

"In  their  show— the  'Crystal  Compote  Revue'  out  in  the 
Bronx."  The  Boys  were  just  all  feathers  and  glitter  with  such 
lashes  on  their  eyes  as  would  rival  quills  on  a  porcupine. 

"You  are  sacred  Black  Jews  by  ancestry!"  I  lectured  out. 
"And  you  are  corrupting  up  the  heritage  that  your  forbears 
have  handed  down,  black  palm  to  black  palm,  through  the 
long  ages,  by  your  lewd  activities!"  I  scourged  them. 

"Oh  rubbish!"  grouched  Canaan  Johnson.  "Why  don't  you 
grow  with  the  time,  or  put  up  a  tent  in  the  fields  like  they  did 
forty  years  ago,  Ruby  Drew." 

T  believe  in  the  Church  Immutable!"  I  declared,  using 
back  on  Canaan  a  word  I  had  armed  myself  with. 
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"The  Church  has  always  shown  itself  to  be  mutahle  to  the 
human  condition,"  he  cracked  back.  "That's  its  power." 

Mutable  was  a  word  that  threw  me  off  the  track  of  my  sa- 
cred rage  for  a  moment,  because  it  brought  before  my  eyes  the 
face  of  a  hateful  girl  whose  name  was  Mutabel  and  I  had  no 
time  to  see  that  face  of  Mutabel's  at  such  a  moment.  It  was 
her  iniquity  interfering  with  my  divine  mission,  like  a  ghost. 
She  belonged  to  Satan,  I  knew  for  sure,  now.  Anyway,  I 
spewed  her  face  out  of  my  eyes  and  looked  upon  The  Boys 
again,  and  they  were  glittering  and  shuffling  their  feathers 
and  making  sounds  with  their  mouth  to  mean  their  impa- 
tience, like  pore  old  Mama  used  to  do;  and  one  that  had  a 
white  feather  in  his  hand  kept  fanning  himself  with  it.  All 
The  Boys  were  in  the  skimpiest  of  costumes— sinful  to  see— I 
could  not  look  upon  them  without  being  blinded  by  impiety. 

Savata  was  backsliding,  I  could  see  that.  Oh  my  God,  I 
cried  out  to  myself,  why  must  my  life  be  one  constant  cau- 
terizing out  of  wickedness,  I'm  so  tarred.  Soon  as  one  is 
quelled,  another  one  flares  up— like  a  pack  of  mice  in  a  big 
room.  Give  me  some  rest  oh  Lord!  I  cried  out  to  myself. 

"Give  me  a  cream  soda,  please,"  I  asked  Savata.  "I  am  dry 
of  mouth  from  God's  toilsome  work  among  backsliding  mor- 
tals. And  lend  me  Crosstown  bus  fare,  your  sister  has  not  one 
red  cent  to  her  name." 

I  drank  the  soda  that  was  like  a  cooling  balm  to  my  heated 
spirit— and  fattening— and  one  of  The  Boys  came  feathering 
over  to  me  and  said,  "Sister,  we  would  all  love  to  sing  a  sweet 
hymn  with  you  when  your  throat  is  moistened  by  the  cream 
soda.  All  of  us  boys  do  recognize  that  we  are  in  need  of  spir- 
itual cleansing  once  in  a  while,  and  we  do  love  to  sing  with 
you. 

His  s's  literally  pierced  my  eardrums  they  were  so  glassy. 
But  he  had  a  sweet  face;  really  like  a  little  innocent  angel's 
and  right  away  I  felt  salvation  of  him  and  the  others  possible 
—for  there  is  where  we  have  to  find  the  soul  to  be  saved:  in  the 
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sparkle  and  the  featheriness  of  sin.  I  knew  it  once  again.  The 
other  Boys  come  round  me  as  I  drunk  my  good  drink  and 
implored  me,  like  innocent  little  children— so  many  feathers 
round  me  and  brushing  over  me  I  felt  like  a  big  mother  hen. 
I  was  inspired! 

Oh  that  moment!  Full  of  my  cream  soda,  I  leaned  back  and 
let  out  a  cry  on  the  first  line  of  "He  Is  My  Blessed  Love";  and 
oh  I  felt  the  love  of  God  in  my  heart  and  His  voice  sang  out 
through  me  and  all  The  Boys  sang  out,  and  then  Savata  joined 
in— and  Canaan  Johnson  watched  and  nodded,  and  I  thought, 
"I  was  wrong,  forgive  me  Saviour,  I  judged,  I  judged,  there  is 
good  in  everything,  and  my  fair  sister  is  truly  doing  God's 
work,  after  all— a  Shining  Bishop." 

And  I  was  glad  I  come. 


Until  one  day  I  was  told  by  the 
Lord  to  go  visit  Savata  and  to  reason  out  with  her,  to  try  to 
help  her.  I  went  to  the  Bishop's  Lodgings,  and  what  did  I  find 
but  good  Persian  rugs  on  the  floor,  new  satin  slip  covers  on  the 
furniture  and  I  don't  know  what  all  else.  "Savata,"  I  said,  "I 
hear  you  have  a  cluster  of  diamonds  shape  of  the  Star  of  David 
and  a  Persian-lamb  coat,  added  to  all  the  rest  of  this  display.0 
Where  Savata  had  before  a  deep  voice  for  preaching  and  for 
singing,  she  now  had  a  little  pussy  voice  that  made  me  sick  at 
my  stomach.  She  was  put-on  from  head  to  toe,  and  it  was  the 
working  of  Mr.  Canaan  Johnson,  believe  you  me. 

"Savata,  my  fair  sister,"  I  said,  "your  voice  has  done  changed, 
your  hair  has  changed  in  color  toward  the  red  side,  I  cannot 
believe  you  are  my  same  sister.  Let  your  sister  look  you  over." 

Savata  would  not  look  me  in  the  eye. 

"You  will  not  look  your  sister  in  the  eye,"  I  said,  "but  you 
will  scan  her  over  to  a  T,  to  see  how  stout  she  is  because  of  her 
diabetes  and  to  see  the  varicose  veins  in  her  legs  from  carrying 
too  much  weight.  I  am  still  in  the  service  of  the  Lord,  despite 
my  personal  appearance." 

"You  eat  too  much  cream  things,"  said  Savata. 

To  this  I  said  right  out,  "Savata,  let  your  sister  see  your  dia- 
monds and  your  Persian  lamb." 
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Savata  was  standoffish  about  it.  She  said  she  did  not  display 
her  private  possessions  openly.  Said  she  wore  them  only 
around  the  house. 

"This  is  around  the  house,"  I  said,  "so  let  me  see  you  in 
them.  I  hear  tell  you  blind  your  congregation  with  the  dia- 
mond cluster  on  Sundays— let  it  shed  a  little  of  its  light  on 
your  poor  sister." 

She  purred  and  said  Canaan  Johnson  would  not  like  her  to 
display  her  things  openly. 

"How  close  can  you  get?"  I  queried  her,  "in  a  room  with 
your  own  flesh-and-blood  kin?" 

Savata  prissed  and  said  we  had  different  fathers  and  I 
knew  it.  Now  how  uncharitable  can  you  get? 

Then  I  had  to  let  go  and  tell  Savata  my  true  feelings,  as  the 
Lord  had  instructed  me  to  if  pressed,  and  for  her  good.  I  said, 
"Savata  you  are  a  Daughter  of  Babylon  and  you  know  what 
that  is.  That  man  Canaan  Johnson  is  laying  up  all  day  study- 
ing up  while  you're  out  working.  He's  bound  to  get  the  best  of 
you  in  the  end,  if  he  hasn't  already.  You're  paying  him  to.  He 
is  the  Devil  Incarnit.  Will  you  please  listen  to  your  sister  that 
you  used  to  look  for  creesy-greens  with  in  the  marshes  to  make 
poke  salad,  that  you  walked  barefooted  with  in  the  meadows, 
singing  to  Jesus.  Remember  your  mother  who  raised  you  up 
under  the  apple  trees.  If  you  do  not  remember  the  days  of 
your  youth  then  may  your  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  your 
mouth.  We  will  discard  the  fact  that  you  ran  off  to  St.  Louis 
and  danced  in  the  'Sepia  Revue  of  1952  and  remember  only 
that  I  rescued  you  up  to  Philadelphia  and  saved  your  soul  and 
put  you  on  the  right  track.  Do  not  backslide!" 

Oh  I  told  her.  "You  are  the  fair  one,"  I  said,  "and  you  are 
marked  off  to  do  a  special  service  by  Jesus,  and  you  are  just 
having  the  wool  pulled  over  your  eyes  by  this  studying  man. 
He  is  smart,  I  grant  you  that,  and  knows  Hebrew  and  studies 
up  all  day  in  his  room;  but  he  is  studying  up,  at  your  expense, 
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to  leave  you  in  the  end;  and  pocket  all  your  earnings  in  his 
pocket." 

Savata  only  whined  back  "Uh-huh"  in  that  ungodly  Lana 
Turner  voice.  But  I  went  on. 

"You  must  withdraw  him  as  business  manager  of  the  Light 
of  the  World  Holiness  Church  and  reinstate  me  before  all  is 
lost  to  the  Devil.  I  have  had  to  go  back  to  house  cleaning  be- 
cause I  have  withdrawn  myself  from  the  Church.  My  preach- 
ing papers  are  laying  dormant  in  my  bureau  drawer,  but  they 
are  up  to  date.  You  know  I  am  overweight  and  have  sugar 
poisoning  to  boot.  Savata,  my  sister  that  the  Lord  blessed,"  I 
intoned,  "will  you  listen  to  me?" 

But  Savata  stood  calm  and  cold  before  me  with  her  arms  in 
a  prissy  position  as  if  she  was  embracing  herself  .  .  .  what 
that  man  Canaan  Johnson  had  put  into  her,  among  other 
things,  though  he  was  very  bright,  granted. 

I  got  up  to  leave  and  said,  "Savata,  you  are  the  fairest  of  us 
all  and  have  the  most  talents:  with  the  most  talents  come 
the  most  temptations,  I  know.  And  I  know  that  Prince  o' 
Light .  .  .» 

"That  fruit,"  she  interrupted  me.  But  I  skipped  over  that 
insult  and  went  right  on. 

"And  I  know  that  Prince  o  Light .  .  ."  But  she  interrupted 
me  again,  very  annoyingly  .  .  . 
Fruit  .  .  .  ! 

"From  the  trees  of  Heaven  is  Prince  o'  Light  the  fruit,"  I 
gainsayed  her.  "I  know  that  Prince  o'  Light  promised  your 
talent  would  be  turned  back  onto  you  twofold  if  you  gave  it  to 
the  Lord,  and  that  instead  your  temptation  has  been  doubled 
on  you.  Never  mind.  Listen  to  me,  you  have  just  that  much 
more  to  preach  about— more  temptations.  Do  you  think  Jesus' 
disciples  were  spared  temptations?" 

She  shut  her  eyes  and  twisted  and  whispered  "Ach!"  as  if 
something  gave  her  pleasure.  But  I  pursued  on. 

"Before  I  go,  though,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  one  simple 
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temptation  and  that  is  to  have  the  courage  to  put  on  your 
lamb's-wool  coat  for  your  diabetic  sister  and  ex-business 
manager  of  the  Light  of  the  World  Holiness  Church  to  see 
you  in  it;  and  pin  on  your  cluster  of  diamonds." 

To  my  surprise  she  left  the  room  and  came  back  in  her 
things.  She  stood  before  me  in  her  coat  that  looked  like  they 
say  the  hair  of  Jesus  was.  I  was  impressed:  she  was  a  sight; 
almost,  I  thought,  too  physical  to  be  a  Bishop.  Maybe  I  had 
put  Savata  on  the  wrong  track.  I  made  her  take  off  her  shoes 
and  stockings  and  stand  barefooted  before  me  the  way  nature 
and  God  had  made  her,  before  Canaan  Johnson  shod  her  with 
brazen  slippers.  She  did  not  have  the  legs  for  a  Bishop,  that 
was  plain  to  see.  I  began  to  sing  softly  "Just  As  I  Am  without 
One  Plea." 

As  I  sang  I  saw  a  little  twinkling  in  Savata,  shy-like,  as  if 
she  was  moving  closer  to  me.  My  singing  was  touching  her 
back  to  the  old  days— I  could  feel  it— but  she  was  doing  her 
best  not  to  let  me  see  it.  I  sang  on,  softly,  "Oh  Lamb  of  Jesus 
.  .  ."  and  I  heard  a  faint  and  timid  "I  come,  I  come"  from 
Savata's  throat.  I  sang  on,  louder  now  and  stronger,  ".  .  . 
without  one  plea  .  .  ."—and  then  to  my  joy,  Oh  thank  you 
Jesus,  I  heard  the  sweet  early  voice  of  Savata,  pure  and  fair, 
singing  the  soprano  to  my  alto,  standing  barefooted  with  feet 
of  polished  brass  and  in  her  hair-of-Jesus  Persian  lamb  and 
with  her  diamond  cluster  a-twinkling.  She  looked  like  a  saint, 
her  fair  face  aglow,  the  Jesus  hair  of  the  coat  ashining  and 
her  cluster  aburst  with  light,  in  that  blessed  moment;  and  I 
knew  that  she  was  still  possible,  despite  her  physical  make-up, 
and  that  more  than  ever,  even  more  than  back  in  1952  when 
she  got  off  on  the  wrong  track,  it  was  my  Divine  God's  busi- 
ness to  save  her  back  and  steer  her  right  again. 

For  the  thing  of  it  was,  you  had  to  lead  Savata,  show  her 
where  to  go;  she  would  run  with  the  fox  or  chase  with  the 
hounds,  either  way,  you  just  had  to  watch  her  all  the  time:  a 
bad  nature  for  a  Bishop.  Still,  she  had  drawing  power. 
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In  suddenly  walked  Canaan  Johnson  with  some  deep  book 
in  his  hand,  and  you  could  tell  by  the  back  of  his  head  how 
he  had  been  reading  it,  flat  on  his  back.  He  had  on  a  velvet 
smoking  jacket. 

Savata  stopped  her  singing  and  pursed  her  lips  and  said, 
"Ca-na-a-an  .  .  .  !"  but  I  went  on  singing  my  alto,  "Oh 
Lamb  of  Jesus  1  come,  I  come.  .  .  ." 

Canaan  Johnson  sat  down  with  his  finger  in  his  book,  and 
Savata  sat  down.  His  entrance  had  doused  her  fire;  but  I  fin- 
ished singing;  and  took  my  good  time. 

When  I  finished,  Canaan  Johnson  said,  "God  bless  you 
Ruby  Drew  for  giving  your  voice  to  the  Lord,"  and  threw  a 
glance  at  Savata  which  she  received  like  a  dart  board  takes  a 
dart  .  .  .  solid. 

I  said,  "It  is  given  free  of  charge  to  all  who  will  hear  it,  like 
the  wind  that  doth  blow,  Canaan  Johnson.  I  charge  no  fee  for 
it";  and  looked  him  straight  in  his  eye. 

"If  I  should  ask  a  price  for  what  I  give,  I  could  have  satin 
slip  covers  too  and  a  house  with  five  rooms  and  a  coat  and  a 
diamond  cluster.  The  word  of  God,  translated  or  no,  does  not 
reward  us  all  with  a  velvet  smoking  jacket.  I  would  be  satisfied 
if  it  blessed  me  with  just  a  pair  of  Denver  heels  on  these  old 
shoes.  And  if  it  would  allow  me  a  down  payment  of  five  dol- 
lars on  a  refrigerator  to  save  me  from  carrying  ice  up  four 
flights  to  keep  my  milk  from  souring.  I  am  a  Minister  of  the 
Gospel  and  have  the  papers  to  prove  it." 

"Now,  Ruby,"  he  said  in  that  voice,  "the  source  of  your 
rancor  is  about  the  business  manager  of  the  Light  of  the  World 
Holiness  Church.  This  is  obvious." 

"What  do  you  mean  obvious!"  I  cracked  back. 

"The  change  has  been  hard  on  you  but  it  has  brought  a 
great  improvement  in  the  Bishop  Savata's  church." 

"Improvement?" 

"Already  the  membership  has  been  increased  twofold  and 
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we  are  only  beginning.  It  is  a  man's  job  to  business-manage  a 
church." 

"I  see  what  you  mean,"  I  snapped,  snapping  him  and  cast- 
ing an  eye  over  Savata  who  had  put  back  on  her  boa  boudoir 
slippers.  "You  have  disbursed  three  thousand  dollars  of  the 
church's  funds  for  a  big  pipe  organ  without  one  pipe  organist 
to  play  on  it." 

"We  are  taking  applications  from  pipe  organists  at  this 
moment,"  he  responded.  "Big  organists  are  hard  to  come  by 
these  days." 

"The  piano  was  ample  enough,  and  you  know  it,"  I  cried. 
"Yet  you  had  to  replace  it  by  a  new  one  which  you  disbursed 
out  six  hundred  dollars  for  from  the  funds  of  the  church." 

"What  are  you?"  he  asked  me.  "A  spy?" 

"It  takes  no  spy  to  see  that  you  have  robed  my  sister  Savata 
in  lamb's  wool  and  displayed  a  diamond  star  cluster  upon  her 
breast  and  covered  her  furniture  with  new  satin  and  put 
down  new  rugs  upon  her  floors,  all  in  a  new  house  that  was 
disbursed  for  out  of  the  church's  funds,  mans  job  or  none!" 

"For  income  tax  purposes,"  Canaan  Johnson  put  in. 

But  I  cut  right  through  that  by  asking  him,  "As  I  am  my 
sister's  guardian,  I  have  come  here  to  ask  what  are  your  plans, 
Canaan  Johnson,  and  how  far  are  you  going  with  this  thing?" 

"What  thing?"  this  accursed  one  questioned  me. 

"What  are  your  plans?"  I  demanded. 

"To  serve  the  Lord  through  the  instrument  of  Savata,"  he 
responded. 

"She  is  not  your  instrument,"  I  said.  "You  are  playing  with 
a  Bishop  of  Jesus,  camouflaging  her  to  look  like  the  Whore 
of  Babylon,  and  all  on  the  church's  funds.  In  the  hands  of 
some  men,  natural  God-made  beauty  is  turned  into  a  false 
idol!  Haven't  you  found  yourself  a  good  thing!  Oh  I  know," 
I  continued.  "Behind  all  the  downfalls  of  good  great  women 
stands  an  attractive  man  with  presents  and  lies  and  private 
notions.  Not  a  humpback,  not  a  big-eared  plain  man  or  a 
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serious  settled  type,  but  a  jazzy,  good-looking  oily  one  with 
voice  of  a  dove  and  tongue  of  a  serpent .  .  ." 

"You  are  so  plainly  after  the  Bishopric,  Ruby  Drew,"  Ca- 
naan Johnson  said,  squinching  his  lashy  eyes  and  fixing  them 
right  on  me.  There  was  a  terrible  moment  of  silence.  Savata 
sat  sparkling  in  her  coat  and  said  nothing. 

I  rose,  and  with  the  air  of  a  Bishop,  removed  myself  from 
that  house. 

But  I  cried  on  the  Crosstown  bus.  I  just  couldn't  help  it. 
I  spoke  to  myself  the  poem  Prince  o'  Light  had  taught  Savata 
—"They  flee  from  me  that  sometime  did  me  seek  with  naked 
foot  stalking  in  my  chamber  .  .  .* 

A  compassionate  lady  next  to  me  said,  "Honey,  why  are 
you  crying  on  the  Crosstown  bus?" 

"Because  of  cheating  .  .  .  and  double-dealing."  I  answered 
through  my  sobs. 

"Ah,"  she  said.  "You  are  a  gambler  .  .  ." 

"Yes,"  I  cried,  "and  I  have  lost." 

At  this,  the  compassionate  lady  took  out  of  her  purse  that 
was  as  big  as  a  sandbag  and  the  kind  men  protect  themselves 
from  on  the  street  for  fear  of  being  .  .  .  decapitated,  a  little 
card  which  read: 

SUNDAY  AT  7:30  P.M.  YOUR  LAST  OPPORTU- 
NITY TO  HEAR  CUBSY  HALL,  7-YEAR-OLD  BOY 
PREACHER  BEFORE  HE  GOES  ON  NATIONWIDE 
TOUR.  OLD  STONE  CHURCH. 

As  I  read  it,  she  said,  "Come  hear  him,  honey,  he  will  give 
you  solace.  God  bless  you,  this  is  my  stop."  And  in  a  flash,  she 
was  off  the  bus,  with  her  big  purse. 

I  rode  on,  crying  openly,  as  I  looked  through  the  window 
at  the  lonesomeness  of  the  sidewalks,  crying  on  the  Cross- 
town  bus. 
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Cubsy  Hall  was  supposed  to  be 
seven  years  old,  but  at  first  sound  of  his  words  I  thought,  "My 
God,  he's  forty  if  he's  a  day,  to  be  able  to  display  that  much 
wisdom."  When  he  opened  his  little  mouth,  he  spoke  as  a 
child,  and  with  the  rosy  innocence  of  a  child  of  Heaven.  Oh 
how  he  spoke  to  us  in  the  congregation— a  curious  lot,  I  must 
say.  He  spoke  of  the  emerald  and  sapphire  lure  of  Lucifer 
fallen  from  Heaven  into  the  cities  and  how  Lucifer  walks  on 
every  street,  glancing  us  with  the  shine  of  his  precious  evil. 
Then  he  requested  his  steel  guitar,  electronically  plugged  in, 
and  he  begun  to  sing.  Fantastic.  Halfway  through  his  third 
song,  I  run  right  to  the  lobby  and  put  in  a  collect  call  to  Prince 
o'  Light,  in  my  capacity  of  God's  Scout.  He  answered  as 
though  he  was  asleep— or  tired— but  I  roused  him  and  told 
him  to  get  here,  I'd  found  something— a  new  protege. 

Again  Prince  o'  Light's  voice  sounded— oh,  I  don't  know 
—tired,  and  he  said  he  was  deeply  involved  in  work  there  in 
Philadelphia  and  would  I  make  further  contact  and  inquiry 
into  Cubsy  Hall— in  other  words  do  a  follow-up  on  him,  and 
report  on  it.  I  hung  up  and  thought,  something's  not  quite 
right  with  Prince  o'  Light,  I  think  he's  working  too  hard, 
perhaps  he  needs  a  Retreat.  But  I  rushed  on  backstage  at 
the  Old  Stone  Church. 
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There  was  little  Cubsy  Hall  surrounded  by  admirers  and 
fans  and  the  lame  and  sick  who  just  wanted  to  touch  him. 
But  who  do  you  think  was  presiding  over  him  like  a  big  Dow- 
ager—I think  that's  the  word  .  .  .  ?  Orondo  McCabe.  Now 
what  did  he  have  to  do  with  this?  I  went  up  to  him  and 
elbowed  him  and  said,  "Say,  why  aren't  you  in  Philadelphia?" 

"Because  I'm  here." 

"Aren't  you  Orondo  McCabe  from  the  club  in  Philly  where 
I  found  my  sister  Savata— then  a  trainee,  now  a  Bishop— 
during  her  momentary  setback?" 

Orondo  McCabe  looked  at  me  as  if  I  was  crazy  until  it 
dawned  on  him  the  night  of  his  meeting  with  Savata  and  his 
and  my  verbal  exchange  of  hostilities  over  her. 

"I  recall,"  he  said  in  his  British  accent  (fake),  "most  clearly. 
Where  is  your  beautiful  and  capitally  talented  sister  now?" 

"A  big  Bishop,"  I  answered,  with  pride. 

"Of  which  precinct?" 

"Precinct?  There  are  no  precincts  in  God's  church." 

"Well  then  whatever  they  are  .  .  .  which  one  is  she  in?" 

"Brooklyn.  The  Light  of  the  World  Holiness  Church." 

"Do  kindly  give  her  my  regards,"  he  said  briskly. 

I  nodded  and  plowed  through  the  group  around  Cubsy 
Hall  and  seized  him.  "You  little  angel!"  I  greeted  him.  "I  must 
speak  with  you  at  once,  privately.  Is  there  a  room  we  can  go 
to,  privately?" 

"Where  is  your  pain,  lady?"  he  asked. 

"I  have  to  see  you  privately,  but  it's  not  about  pain." 

"I  have  to  heal  a  bunch  of  people  first,"  Cubsy  Hall  said. 
"I  have  to  lay  on  hands  for  a  little  while." 

"Oh,"  I  said,  "I  had  not  realized  that  you  were  a  healer." 

"I  do  it  on  the  side,"  Cubsy  Hall  told  me.  "It  is  not  my 
prime  function,  but  a  subsidiary  power  given  to  me  through 
faith  and  my  hold  over  people." 

"Well  I  am  Sister  Ruby  Drew  of  the  Light  of  the  World 
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Holiness  Church,  and  I  have  something  to  speak  with  you 
about.  Could  we  make  an  appointment?" 

I  heard  a  British  voice  say,  "Only  through  me,  Ruby  Drew." 

"What  do  you  mean  'through  you'?" 

"I'm  Cubsy  Hall's  manager,"  Orondo  McCabe  informed 
me.  "He  is  under  contract  to  me." 

"Then  perhaps  the  three  of  us  could  get  together  and  talk 
over  something,"  I  said. 

"Talk  over  what?"  McCabe  demanded  of  me.  "Are  you 
contemplating  asking  for  a  piece  of  Cubsy  Hall?" 

"That's  for  private  talk,"  I  answered. 

"Well  forget  it,"  Orondo  McCabe  said. 

"Perhaps  I  could  trade  a  piece  of  Savata  for  a  piece  of 
Cubsy  Hall,"  I  suggested. 

"You  mean  make  exchange-guest  appearances?" 

"Something  like  that,"  I  answered.  "As  manager  to  man- 
ager, perhaps  something  could  be  worked  out.  These  are  two 
powerful  forces  and  should  be  used  to  the  fullest.  It's  my  duty 
to  see  powerful  forces  used  to  the  fullest— for  the  common 
good  of  humanity." 

"Can  you  be  at  the  Club  Orondo  of  Brooklyn  in  an  hour?" 
Orondo  McCabe  asked  me. 

"Granted,"  I  said.  And  departed. 

You  see  my  plan  was  to  pawn  out  Savata's  services  so  as 
to  acquire  those  of  Cubsy  Hall.  Such  an  innocent  would  re- 
fresh the  LOWHC  and  bring  back  into  it  an  air  of  childlike 
spiritual  ardor.  It  would  probably  teach  Savata  something, 
too.  Of  course  my  problem  would  be  Canaan  Johnson,  but 
I  would  have  to  deal  with  that.  I  would  force  his  hand. 

Sitting  at  the  table  in  the  Club  Orondo,  drinking  my  cream 
soda  on  the  rocks,  I  waited  for  Orondo  McCabe  and  plotted 
my  plot.  I  was  going  to  have  to  cheat  a  little,  help  me  Jesus, 
but  it  would  be  a  blessed  deception,  I  felt  justified.  Often 
we  have  to  use  strategy,  so  as  to  startle  up  flabby  Christians 
out  of  their  lackadaisy  sloth— make  them  come  out  of  the  little 
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end  of  the  horn,  as  it  were,  once  in  a  while.  Prince  o'  Light 
taught  me  this,  just  plain  common  sense  verified  it  in  me, 
and  Canaan  Johnson  drove  me  to  it.  I  said  a  prayer  over  my 
plot,  and  waited. 

In  marched  Orondo  McCabe  like  some  dowager— no— im- 
pressario  is  the  word— I  keep  losing  it— and  holding  his  hand 
was  darling  little  Cubsy  Hall.  His  aunt— Cubsy  Hall  was 
an  orphan  and  had  this  Aunt— I  was  to  learn— carrying  his 
guitar.  I  thought,  this  Aunt  is  the  one  I  really  have  to  handle. 
She  was  the  kind  that  wears  spike  heels  and  rhinestone 
cupid  eyeglasses,  you  know  the  type,  and  has  a  bosom  like 
a  cowcatcher.  My  instant  plot  was  to  bring  Orondo  and  this 
Aunt  together  and  so  eliminate  them  into  their  own  troubles. 
No,  I'm  not  a  troublemaker,  but  only  in  extreme  cases  where 
desperate  surgery  is  required. 

But  very  soon  I  was  able  to  detect  that  these  two  needed 
not  my  intrigue :  they  was  already  involved.  This  Aunt  mooed 
at  him  like  a  mudcow  and  he  brayed  back  in  his  fake  British 
accent  like  the  goat  that  he  was.  These  two  were  not  in  need 
of  any  outside  help,  I  could  see  that.  I  therefore  did  not  need 
to  create  a  situation  but  simply  make  use  of  the  one  that  ex- 
isted, to  mine  own  ends,  thank  you  Jesus.  So  here  sat  I,  Sis- 
ter Ruby  Drew,  in  the  Club  Orondo— God's  Scout  doing 
God's  work. 

Orondo  McCabe  got  up  on  the  platform  and  announced 
Cubsy  Hall.  There  were  not  many  customers  tonight,  and 
who  was  there  was  in  somebody's  arms  in  dark  corners.  Up 
rose  Cubsy  Hall,  plugged  in  his  guitar  and  started  singing  a 
sweet  little  Jesus  song.  He  drew  the  smoochers  out  of  each 
other's  arms.  Then  he  changed  into  a  twist-rhythm  version 
and  flung  the  smoochers  back  into  each  other's  hot  hold.  Just 
as  I  thought,  I  told  my  business  self,  he  has  the  combination 
the  world  needs  and  which  is  the  platform  of  the  LOWHC 
and  the  very  training  and  thesis  of  Prince  o'  Light,  the  father 
of  it  all.  He  can  move  Jesus  in  and  out  of  various  rhythms 
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and  never  lose  the  basic  Jesus,  he  can  thread  Jesus  through 
all  needles,  and  sew  Jesus  on,  in  unbroken  thread.  I  must 
recruit  this  child. 

When  his  singing  was  over,  I  asked  The  Aunt  if  she'd  like 
to  go  to  the  ladies'  room.  She  said  yes,  she  was  just  dying. 

In  there,  I  told  her  that  I  made  extra  money  by  sitting  and 
asked  her  if  she  needed  a  sitter  tonight  for  Cubsy  Hall. 

"Like  mad,"  she  steamed  out.  "I  need  badly  to  have  some 
worldly  entertainment  tonight,  to  work  off  a  head  of  steam 
which  these  last  days,  so  busy  and  exhausting  with  Cubsy 
Hall's  engagements,  have  fired  up  in  me." 

"You  have  yourself  a  relaxing  time  tonight,"  I  patted  her. 
"I'll  look  after  Cubsy  Hall  like  his  own  mother." 

Back  at  the  table  I  begun  my  subtle  negotiations  with 
Orondo  McCabe.  He  was  thorny  to  deal  with,  but  I  knew 
how  much  he  wanted  Savata  and  so  I  played  her  like  a  trump 
card  at  every  hand.  The  Aunt  kept  running  her  fingers  over 
his  arm  and  her  coaxing  of  him  to  get  away  from  here  mounted 
in  heat.  She  had  Orondo  McCabe  squirming,  and  she  was 
serving  me  by  rendering  him  increasingly  vulnerable.  You 
take  a  woman  like  The  Aunt— they  can  make  a  man  flexible. 

Well,  it  didn't  take  me  long  to  make  a  deal— exchange  en- 
gagements between  Cubsy  Hall  and  Savata,  to  be  worked 
out  in  detail  in  a  meeting  tomorrow  with  Savata.  Now  it 
would  be  my  problem  to  cope  with  Canaan  Johnson— the 
face-to-face  test  would  bring  a  decisive  battle  as  to  who  was 
the  manager  of  the  LOWHC.  A  little  child  will  lead  me,  I 
thought,  to  my  rightful  place  again.  Cubsy  Hall  would  be 
my  instrument  of  reinstatement  and  my  vengeance  and  my 
redemption  of  wrong  dealt  me. 

Orondo  McCabe  and  The  Aunt  left— for  pleasures  un- 
known—and Cubsy  Hall  and  I  (carrying  his  guitar)  went 
off  to  the  Bishop's  Lodgings  for  an  impromptu  surprise  visit. 

Once  having  gained  admittance  to  what  Savata  called  the 
"salon"  but  I  still  said  living  room,  we  found  the  Bishop  and 
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Canaan  Johnson  having  their  after-dinner  coffee  in  bone 
china. 

"Where,"  Savata  said,  "have  you  found  a  foundling?" 

"Via  the  Crosstown  Bus,"  I  answered.  "His  name  is  Cubsy 
Hall." 

Canaan  Johnson  looked  Cubsy  Hall  over  from  head  to 
foot  as  if  he  was  a  little  elf  from  another  world.  Then  he 
said,  "What  brings  you  here  with  him  .  .  .  ?" 

Cubsy  Hall,  not  at  all  shy,  went  over  to  Savata,  bowed,  and 
kissed  her  hand.  "God  bless  you,  ma'am,"  he  said  like  a  gen- 
tleman, "you  are  one  of  the  most  beautiful  ladies  I  have  ever 
laid  eyes  on."  Savata  was  very  much  impressed,  at  once,  I 
could  see  that. 

Then  Cubsy  Hall  went  to  Canaan  Johnson  and  shook  his 
hand  and  said  "A  pleasure  to  meet  you,  sir.  For  God's  sake, 
what  is  your  name?" 

Canaan  Johnson  was  jolted  by  the  directness  and  charm 
of  Cubsy  Hall  and  answered,  "Mr.  Canaan  Johnson."  Then 
to  Savata,  he  said,  chuckling  with  delight,  "A  cute  little 
bugger!" 

We  were  already  in,  solid,  and  hadn't  been  there  five  min- 
utes. The  power  of  this  little  prodigy  was  spectacular. 

"Come  sit  by  me,"  Savata  beckoned  to  Cubsy  Hall.  He 
went  right  to  her,  like  a  puppy.  "Tell  me  all  about  yourself." 
Canaan  Johnson  went  to  the  sofa  and  sat  on  the  other  side  of 
Cubsy  Hall  and  there  was  my  instrument,  wedged  between 
my  two  opponents. 

"My  name  is  Cubsy  Hall,  I  am  seven  years  old,  and  I  am 
a  boy  preacher  in  the  service  of  His  Name.  I  have  appeared 
all  over  the  U.S.A.  and  have  just  finished  an  engagement  at 
the  Old  Stone  Church  and  am  on  my  way  to  a  nationwide 
tour  of  forty-one  cities  in  this  great  nation  of  ours.  Sometimes 
I  lay  on  hands  and  heal." 

"He  also  plays  a  plug-in  guitar  and  sings,"  I  added. 

"Let  him  talk,  Ruby  Drew!"  barked  Canaan,  in  his  relent- 
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less  competition  with  me.  But,  then,  I  thought,  he's  right. 
Ill  let  Cubsy  Hall  do  the  talking.  He'll  sell  himself. 

"What  do  you  sing?"  asked  Savata,  as  teased  as  if  she'd 
been  brought  a  new  jewel. 

"Many  songs,  in  all  styles  and  rhythms,  but  all  in  glorifica- 
tion of  Jesus  and  about  the  laws  of  Jesus  and  the  blessings 
of  Heaven.  Could  I  have  a  drink  of  water?" 

Honey,  Cubsy  Hall  could  have  asked  for  Savata's  diamond 
cluster  and  have  had  it.  He  was  in. 

Drinking  his  little  glass  of  ice  water,  he  surveyed  Savata's 
beauty  and  said,  "You  are  too  beautiful  to  be  real.  Are  you 
a  Princess  reincarnated  or  some  fabled  Priestess  of  Eros,  some 
houri  .  .  .  ?" 

"What's  that  word  houri?"  I  asked. 

"Look  it  up,  Ruby,"  castigated  Canaan  Johnson. 

"I  don't  like  the  sound  of  it,"  I  objected. 

"Look  it  up  and  don't  distract  Cubsy  Hall's  beautiful  elegy 
to  Savata." 

"Elegy?"  I  says.  "What's  that?" 

"Look  it  up!"  bawled  Canaan  Johnson,  and  it  appeared 
that  he  and  I  was  going  to  have  another  battle  over  words,  un- 
til Savata  separated  us  by  answering  Cubsy  Hall's  elegy  of 
her. 

"I  am  a  Bishop,  darling." 

"A  Bishopl"  Cubsy  Hall  cried. 

"Of  a  thriving  church  here  in  Brooklyn." 

"Oh,  Your  Excellency!"  Cubsy  Hall  cried  again,  and  got 
down  on  his  knees  and  kissed  Savata's  hand,  Popelike.  "Can 
you  sing?" 

"Yes.  It's  a  part  of  my  service  in  the  Light  of  the  World 
Holiness  Church." 

"Wait  a  minute,"  Cubsy  Hall  said,  and  he  ran  like  a  child 
across  a  playground  to  get  his  plug-in  guitar.  Coming  back 
with  it,  he  asked  where  was  a  socket  in  which  to  plug  it. 

"Do  you  know  this  one?"  he  asked,  as  he  begun  to  strum. 
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"It's  called  'O  Love  That  Wilt  Not  Let  Me  Go.'"  And  he 
begun  to  sing  this  tender  song.  It  was  like  the  voice  of  a 
cherub  in  Heaven.  And  in  a  moment,  Savata's  voice  joined 
Cubsy  Hall's  and  they  were  creating  together  the  most  rav- 
ishing sound.  They  were  a  born  duet— and  my  God  what  a 
ticket  for  a  church  spectacular.  They're  a  team  worth  a  mil- 
lion, I  told  myself. 

When  they  had  finished  singing,  they  fell  in  each  other's 
arms  and  Savata  squealed  with  delight  and  rapture. 

"I'll  never  let  you  go!"  she  cried.  "Who  do  you  belong  to, 
I  want  to  adopt  you,  you  belong  with  me." 

"He  belongs  to  an  Aunt  and  a  manager  named  Orondo 
McCabe,"  I  informed  Savata. 

"Orondo  McCabe!" 

"You  know  him  quite  well,  I  believe,"  I  said,  with  under- 
tones. 

"Who  is  this  Orondo  McCabe?"  questioned  Canaan  John- 
son. 

"He  owns  clubs— in  Philadelphia  and  in  Brooklyn,"  I  said. 
"Cubsy  Hall  is  under  contract  to  him  and  did  a  performance 
only  a  hour  ago  in  the  Club  Orondo,  Brooklyn.  I  was  there." 

"Call  this  Orondo  McCabe,"  Savata  said  to  Canaan  John- 
son. "I  want  to  speak  with  him." 

I  put  right  in.  "I  have  already  spoken  with  Orondo  Mc- 
Cabe." 

"Under  what  authority?"  Canaan  Johnson  asked  coldly. 

"Under  the  authority  of  the  legal  and  only  original  business 
manager  of  Savata." 

"I  am  her  business  manager!" 

"It's  illegal.  You're  an  impostor  and  a  usurper!" 

"Tell  that  to  the  judge!"  Canaan  Johnson  yelled  back. 

"Well,  I'm  about  to,"  I  warned  Canaan  Johnson. 

"I'm  sick  and  tired  of  you  horning  in  on  The  Bishop's  af- 
fairs, Ruby  Drew.  I  warn  youl" 

Cubsy  Hall  leapt  up  and  mediated  us.  "Please  don't  fight," 
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he  plead,  pacifically.  "We  are  God's  people  and  mustn't  allow 
strife  between  us." 

"You  are  right,  little  angel,"  I  said  to  him.  "But  sometimes 
God  wants  us  to  be  firm  in  His  service,  and  'tis  meet  and 
right  that  we  do  battle  against  injustice  .  .  .  take  up  arms." 

"You  take  up  arms,  Ruby  Drew— if  you  can  lift  'em— and 
leave  this  Bishop's  Lodging." 

"He's  ordering  me  out  again,  Savata.  I  won't  have  it!  I'm 
legally  authorized  to  be  here  and  you  know  it." 

"There's  nothing  legal  about  any  of  it,"  Savata  told  me. 
"Stay  here,  Ruby  Drew,  and  calm  yourself.  Canaan  Johnson, 
you  calm  yourself,  too,  and  go  to  the  phone  under  my  orders  as 
Bishop  and  contact  Orondo  McCabe.  I'll  speak  to  him." 

Knowing  that  Orondo  McCabe  was  not  in  the  Club 
Orondo,  but  in  other  pastures,  I  kept  my  silence  and  sat  down. 

From  the  phone,  Canaan  Johnson  yelled,  "They  say  he  is 
not  there.  That  he's  off  someplace  in  a  heated  closed  con- 
ference/' 

"Hanh!"  I  snuffed,  victoriously  aware. 

"Leave  word  that  he  should  call  me  at  the  earliest  opportu- 
nity," Savata  ordered. 

"Orondo  McCabe  and  The  Aunt  have  a  lot  of  heated  closed 
conferences,"  Cubsy  Hall  told  Savata.  "They  work  very  hard 
for  me." 

"Yes  .  .  ."  murmured  Savata  abstractedly.  She  was  mulling 
over  her  plan  in  her  pretty  head.  I  could  tell  that. 

"And  now  Cubsy  Hall,  we  must  go,"  I  got  up  and  said. 

"I  want  to  stay  here,  I  want  to  stay  here  and  sing  and  be 
close  to  the  Bishop!"  Cubsy  Hall  pouted. 

"No.  It's  your  bedtime  and  I  am  your  responsibility.  I 
promised  The  Aunt.  Now  come  along,  unplug  your  guitar 
and  come  along." 

"And  why  are  you  his  responsibility?"  Savata  asked. 

"I'm  baby-sitting  with  him  tonight,  as  arranged  for  with 
The  Aunt." 
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"And  when  do  they  pick  him  up?" 

"In  the  morning.  At  my  walk-up." 

"Hell  stay  here,  in  the  Bishop's  Lodgings,"  asserted  Savata. 
"We'll  all  baby-sit  with  Cubsy  Hall.  The  Aunt  can  pick  him 
up  here  in  the  morning.  I  want  to  meet  her." 

"Over  my  dead  body!"  I  cried.  And  I  could  see  that  a  tug 
of  war  over  Cubsy  Hall  was  in  the  offing.  I  ran  over  to  try  to 
unplug  the  guitar  but  could  not  get  the  plug  out.  As  his  guitar 
was  bound  to  him  by  a  tight  strap  over  his  shoulder,  it  momen- 
tarily seemed  to  me  that  Savata  and  Canaan  Johnson  had 
lassoed  the  child  and  staked  him  down  like  a  yearling.  I  got 
panicky  and  ran  to  Cubsy  Hall  and  began  to  pull  at  him. 
But  Savata  began  to  pull  at  him  from  the  other  direction, 
until  Canaan  Johnson  ran  to  stop  us,  crying, 

"Lay  hands  off  him,  you  two  .  .  .  womenl"  and  we  stopped. 
"I'll  take  him  up  to  my  quarters  and  baby-sit  with  him  my- 
self. You  go  home,  Ruby  Drew.  Savata— upstairs  to  your 
rooms.  Cubsy  Hall,  you'll  come  with  me." 

"Oh  no!"  I  cried.  "You're  not  going  to  big-bottom  yourself 
around  here  any  longer,  Mr.  Bullfinch.  From  here  on  out  it's 
a  fight  to  the  finish  between  you  and  me.  You've  taken  one 
thing  from  me  and  spoilt  it  and  you're  not  going  to  wrest  the 
second  from  me,  to  corrupt  up.  You've  done  your  last  dirty 
work,  and  I'll  see  you  thrown  out  if  I  have  to  take  it  to  court!" 

Cubsy  Hall  begun  to  cry.  He  couldn't  get  out  of  his  guitar 
and  he  had  been  tousled  up  by  Savata's  and  my  tug  of  war 
on  him,  and  he  was  scared,  poor  little  thing.  After  all,  he  was 
just  a  child. 

With  the  power  I  had  gained  by  speaking  my  piece  to 
Canaan  Johnson,  I  walked  like  a  giant  to  the  wall  plug  and 
with  one  snatch,  freed  the  plug.  Then  I  freed  Cubsy  Hall 
of  his  guitar,  put  it  in  the  box,  took  holt  of  it  and  Cubsy  Hall, 
and  the  two  of  us,  with  guitar,  strode  out  of  that  Bishop's 
Lodgings.  Savata  and  Canaan  Johnson  didn't  say  one  word, 
but  at  the  door,  as  I  was  struggling  to  put  my  hat  on  under 
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the  handicap  of  the  big  guitar  over  my  shoulder,  I  uttered 
resoundingly: 

"You'll  hear  further  from  me  tomorrow.  Good  night!"  And 
out  we  went. 

In  my  walk-up,  I  rocked  Cubsy  Hall  to  sleep  in  my  rocking 
chair.  As  I  rocked  him,  I  sung  a  soft  song  over  him,  the  way 
my  sweet  mother  once  did  over  me,  and  crying  as  I  did  on 
the  Crosstown  bus  which  had  brought  him  to  me.  It  was  so 
sweet  as  I  rocked  him,  and  the  only  peace  I  had  felt  in  two 
years.  Thank  you  Jesus. 

Then  I  whispered,  "Where  did  you  come  from,  little  lamb 
of  Jesus?" 

Tm  a  bastard,  I'm  a  bastard!"  Cubsy  Hall  started  up  from 
my  lap  and  said  suddenly. 

"That's  an  ugly  word,"  I  chucked  through  my  teeth. 

"It's  what  I  am.  I  have  no  discoverable  parents." 

"Who  told  you  that?  We  all  have  discoverable  parents." 

"Has  the  Bishop  Savata?" 

"Certainly.  The  same  as  mine.  We  are  sisters.  Now  what 
makes  you  think  you  have  no  parents?" 

"From  as  far  as  I  can  remember  back,  I  had  nothing  but 
The  Aunt.  My  first  memory  is  of  her,  telling  me  that  I  was 
the  child  of  God— found  in  a  bus  station." 

"Which  bus  station?  Maybe  I  know  it." 

"One  in  Memphis." 

"Who  found  you  in  Memphis  bus  station?" 

"The  Aunt.  She  was  taking  a  business  trip  to  Chatanooga. 
She  was  in  cosmetics,  a  saleslady  for  Princess  Pat  Products." 

"And  she  took  you?" 

"Yes,  without  ever  reporting  a  lost  baby.  It  was  a  difficult 
burden  for  her  to  take  me  on,  but  she  did.  Later  she  tried  to 
trace  my  origin." 

"What'd  she  find  out?" 

"Traces  of  a  beautiful  young  actress  passing  through  Ta- 
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hoka,  Tennessee,  in  vaudeville,  and  signs  of  a  tempestuous 
love  for  a  gambling  no-good  drunk  passing  through  as  well." 

"These  are  ugly  things  for  you  to  know.  The  Aunt  told  you 
that?" 

"Yes." 

"Well,"  I  said,  "you  are  a  special  visitation  to  the  world, 
bus  station  or  no,  and  no  matter  who  your  parents  were.  Don't 
you  know  what  the  Bible  says?  My  mother  and  my  brethren 
are  these  ...  St.  Luke  eight,  twenty-one. 

"I  don't  care  about  St.  Luke!"  he  cried.  "I  want  my  parents!" 

"You  have  many.  Now  you  have  me." 

"But  you  talk  like  The  Aunt.  .  .  ." 

"Litde  child  of  the  storm  of  this  world,  quell  yourself  and 
hop  back  into  Ruby  Drew's  lap." 

He  came  back  timidly,  waited  a  moment  and  looked  me 
over  thoroughly,  then  sprung  up  into  my  lap.  "You  are  kind, 
Ruby  Drew,  and  God  bless  you,"  he  said  tenderly.  Oh,  I 
thought  I  would  faint  with  sweetness!  Then  I  rocked  him  a 
little  more,  and  it  seemed  he  was  dropping  off  to  sleep  again. 
But  he  kept  jerking,  as  if  some  string  was  pulling  him  from 
above.  Then  I  had  a  terrible  feeling  come  over  me,  like  a 
black  crow  flying  over  me  in  the  fields.  It  was  that  precious 
little  Cubsy  Hall  would  not  live  long,  that  the  Lord  would 
take  him  away  from  this  nasty  world,  that  his  days  was  num- 
bered, oh  save  him  Jesus. 

Suddenly  Cubsy  Hall  leapt  from  my  lap  like  a  little  bird 
and  begun  to  hop  up  and  down  the  room,  speaking  like  a 
oracle.  The  fire  was  on  him. 

"When  I  was  three  I  made  my  first  miracle.  An  old  lady 
was  in  The  Aunt's  beauty  shop  in  Memphis,  called  The 
Cheek  and  Lip— The  Aunt  now  ran  this  shop  and  I  had  to 
sit  all  day  in  it  since  she  had  nowheres  to  leave  me.  This  old 
lady  with  blue-shadowed  eyes  had  a  hand  drawn  into  a  fist, 
from  arthritis,  she  said.  She  had  come  to  buy  an  eye  pencil. 
I  heard  a  voice  saying  to  me,  'Go  unto  the  old  lady  with  the 
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blue-shadowed  eyes  and  touch  her  sick  hand,  there  is  some- 
thing in  her  hand  for  you,  Cubsy  Hall.'  As  if  instructed,  I 
went  to  the  old  lady  and  reached  up  and  touched  her  hand. 
And  lo  and  behold,  it  opened!  Tm  cured!  I'm  cured!  My  hand 
is  open!'  she  cried,  and  ran  around  the  beauty  shop.  I  did 
not  tell  anyone,  but  a  little  box  of  blue  eye  shadow  fell  out 
of  her  hand  when  she  opened  it.  I  picked  it  up  and  put  it 
in  my  pocket.  The  old  lady  praised  me  and  said  I  was  a  child 
of  God. 

"From  then  on,  afflicted  people  came  into  The  Cheek  and 
Lip  in  great  numbers.  It  was  like  Lourdes.  I  layed  on  hands 
and  healed  a  lot  of  them.  In  the  place  of  cosmetics  were 
crutches  and  trusses  left  behind  by  the  healed.  The  Cheek 
and  Lip  became  famous  and  The  Aunt  became  rich,  for  the 
healed  made  donations.  YouVe  no  idea  how  many  of  the 
afflicted  are  rich,  Ruby  Drew.  The  Cheek  and  Lip  became 
a  chapel,  a  healing  place.  We  moved  to  larger  quarters,  and 
when  I  was  four  The  Aunt  bought  me  the  guitar  which  I 
took  up  and  played  at  once  as  if  I'd  always  known  how  to 
play,  yet  I  had  not  one  lesson;  and  I  begun  to  preach.  When 
I  was  six,  we  come  to  New  York— just  last  year— to  great  ac- 
claim and  unqualified  success.  That  is  my  life  story." 

"Holy  Child!"  I  cried.  "My  pore  walk-up  has  been  blessed 
tonight  by  the  visitation  in  it  of  a  little  saint  of  miracles,  an 
unearthly  child  dropped  down  from  Heaven.  Come  up  on  my 
lap  again,  my  little  bird."  I  patted  my  knee. 

"No,"  Cubsy  Hall  answered. 

"Would  you  like  to  stay  with  me?  Would  you  like  to  come 
and  live  with  Ruby  Drew?  We  could  do  all  kinds  of  things 
together,  have  a  good  time,  go  places,  preach  and  sing  to- 
gether, make  a  beautiful  church  together.  Would  you  like  to 
come  with  me?" 

"No,"  Cubsy  Hall  said. 

My  heart  sank.  "Why?"  I  pleaded. 

"Because  you  are  too  fat." 
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I  felt  stabbed.  Cubsy  Hall  could  be  cruel,  I  could  see  that. 
But  then  I  thought,  he's  just  a  child,  I  forget  that.  And  I  for- 
gave him,  and  even  laughed  a  little.  "Well,  precious  child, 
Ruby  Drew  loves  you.  Would  you  like  some  refreshments?" 

"I  would  like  a  chocolate  eclair." 

"Oh  my  God,"  I  said,  "I  don't  have  none  in  the  house." 

"Well  what  do  you  have?"  he  demanded. 

"I  have  some  cream  soda." 

"I  don't  like  that  sweet  stuff." 

"Would  you  like  Ruby  Drew  to  go  out  to  the  delicatessen 
and  get  you  something  good?" 

"Yes,"  he  replied.  "Go  get  me  a  sturgeon  sandwich  on  black 
bread.  And  some  pickles.  And  ice  cream." 

"But  that's  too  expensive,  child,"  I  reasoned  with  him.  "And 
not  to  be  eaten  by  a  child  at  night." 

"I  want  it!"  he  demanded.  "And  as  for  the  cost,  here's  some 
money."  With  that  he  reached  in  his  little  pocket  and  took 
out  a  tenner.  "And  purchase  something  for  yourself,"  he 
added. 

When  I  come  back  from  the  delicatessen,  I  heard  the  elec- 
tric tones  of  vibrating  music.  Cubsy  Hall  was  playing  his 
plug-in  guitar.  Though  I  was  worried  about  the  Con  Edison 
electric  bill,  I  was  glad  to  have  my  walk-up  filled  with  pulsat- 
ing music.  Cubsy  Hall  began  to  sing,  as  I  came  in  with  the 
big  sack  full  of  Deli  goodies.  His  song  was  "Cigarettes,  Whis- 
key and  Wild  Women,"  a  song  I  had  never  heard  and  had 
my  inhibitions  to,  but  he  said  it  was  one  of  his  night-club 
songs  which  he  alternated  with  "Blest  Be  the  Tie  That  Binds," 
an  audience-participation  number. 

We  had  us  a  scrumptuous  repast,  and  then  Cubsy  Hall 
said,  wearily,  "I'm  sleepy,  Ruby  Drew." 

"Well  come  onto  my  lap,  dear  child,"  I  said;  and  up  he 
hopped.  In  two  minutes  he  was  fast  asleep,  as  I  rocked  him. 
And  once  again  I  felt  my  peace  and  the  special  blessing  of 
his  visitation  upon  my  pore  walk-up.  I  sung  a  little,  "Sonny 
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Boy"  and  "Faith  of  Our  Fathers";  and  then  my  head  drooped 
down  on  little  Cubsy  Hall's. 

When  I  woke,  some  time  had  passed.  I  gently  lifted  the 
child  to  my  bed,  took  off  his  shoes  and  his  clothes  and  put 
on  my  outing  nightgown,  got  down  on  my  knees  by  the  bed 
with  an  angel  sleeping  in  it,  and  said  my  prayers.  I  didn't 
sleep  all  night,  but  lay  propped  up  on  my  elbow,  head  in  my 
hands,  watching  this  little  angel  a-sleeping  in  my  lonesome 
bed. 
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The  next  morning,  bright  and 
early,  Cubsy  and  I  was  in  the  zoo.  It  was  a  sparkling  day  and 
all  the  animals  were  enjoying  the  people.  We  saw  everything, 
even  the  baboons,  and  then  we  got  hungry  so  went  to  the 
restaurant  and  begun  to  eat  a  hamburger.  Cubsy  Hall  asked 
me  what  makes  babies  so  unexpectedly  that  I  dropped  a 
French  fry  I  was  transporting  from  plate  to  mouth.  But  I  am 
quick  on  the  draw,  and  responded: 

"The  Lord  Jesus." 

"Even  lion  babies?"  he  inquired. 

"He  makes  everything." 

"Then  He  made  me?" 

"Indubitably." 

"But  that's  not  what  Aunt  says.  She  says  a  no-good  gam- 
bling drinking  scoundrel  gave  me  to  my  mother.  I  made  a 
sermon  out  of  it." 

"She  is  talking  about  something  else.  Eat  your  burger." 

"So  am  I  talking  about  something  else,"  Cubsy  Hall  per- 
sisted. "I  think  .  .  ." 

But  suddenly  two  policemen  were  standing  over  us.  One 
of  them  promptly  said,  "Are  you  Ruby  Drew?" 

"Of  course,"  I  answered.  "What  is  it?" 
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"You  are  under  arrest  for  kidnaping  a  child." 

"Are  you  kidding?"  I  said,  astonished. 

"There's  been  a  search  on  all  morning  for  this  boy.  We 
have  been  instructed  to  seize  you  both  for  questioning." 

"Seize  us!  Whose  instructions?" 

"An  Orondo  McCabe's,  his  guardian,"  answered  the  police- 
men. "Now  get  up  and  come  on,  without  incident." 

"At  least  let  me  finish  my  soda,"  I  implored. 

"Come  on,"  enforced  the  policeman.  I  was  never  so  em- 
barrassed in  my  life,  but  I  saw  the  whole  picture,  don't  worry. 
Cubsy  Hall  asked  the  policeman  what  made  babies. 

"Men  and  women,"  he  answered,  as  if  he  had  some  grudge, 
and  ruined  everything. 

"Don't  talk  to  him  like  that!"  I  fumed. 

"What  would  you  know  about  it?"  he  spoke  back. 

I  tell  you  the  world  can  be  so  discourteous  sometimes. 

We  were  taken,  naturally,  to  the  Bishop's  Lodgings.  There 
sat,  like  a  jury,  Orondo  McCabe  (looking  hung-over),  The 
Aunt,  the  Bishop  Savata,  and  Canaan  Johnson. 

"This  is  the  woman,  this  is  the  child,"  Orondo  McCabe 
said  to  the  policemen.  "I  withdraw  charges,  and  thank  you 
gentlemen." 

Cubsy  Hall  ran  to  The  Aunt  and  said  he  was  head  over 
heels  in  love. 

"Oh  my  God!"  The  Aunt  shrieked.  "What  has  she  done  to 
you?" 

"The  Bishop!  The  beautiful  Bishop!"  Cubsy  Hall  cried. 

The  Aunt  gave  a  scurrilous  look  at  Savata  and  said: 

"Did  you  take  advantage  of  his  being  advanced  for  his  age? 
I'll  haul  you  into  court!  For  the  Mann  Act!" 

Savata  said  she  didn't  know  that  Act  and  that  the  lady 
was  behaving  poorly  and  speaking  blasphemously  to  a  Bishop. 
A  big  fight  was  brewing,  oh  my  God,  and  everything  so  mixed 
up  and  getting  down  to  a  low  level.  "Prince  o'  Light!"  I  cried 
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out  in  my  suffering,  "come  to  me,  I  need  you  now!"  and  made 
a  bolt  for  the  telephone. 

As  I  bolted,  I  heard  Orondo  McCabe  call  out  to  me: 

"The  deal  is  off.  Forget  it.  Come  on  you  two,  Aunt  and 
Cubsy  Hall,  let's  get  away  from  these  .  .  .  crackpots." 

"Trash,  trash!"  bellowed  Canaan  Johnson,  as  the  three  left. 
I  stood  in  the  doorway  crying  bitter  tears  to  see  little  Cubsy 
Hall  vanish  from  my  sight.  Why  did  I  always  lose  everything, 
what  had  I  done  to  deserve  time  after  time  bad  treatment? 
I  pulled  myself  up,  thought,  and  went  on  to  the  phone  and 
called  Prince  o'  Light  long-distance  collect. 

"Please  come  at  once,  I  beg  you.  Everything  is  just  terrible 
and  I  need  your  light  and  clarification.  I  am  going  to  sue 
Canaan  Johnson  and  Bishop  Savata  for  the  Light  of  the  World 
Holiness  Church.  I  am  taking  it  to  court.  It  has  gone  too  far. 
Come,  Prince  o*  Light,  come!"  Prince  o'  Light  soothed  me 
and  said  he  would  be  in  on  the  morning  train. 

"Bless  you,  bless  you,  bless  you!"  I  cried,  and  hung  up. 

I  came  back  into  the  living  room  against  a  barrage  of  as- 
saulting words  from  Canaan  and  Savata.  But  I  would  no 
longer  assault  back.  I  kept  my  composure,  uttering  only  one 
word  .  .  .  "whoremongers"  ...  a  Biblical  word. 

"You  are  so  plainly  after  the  Bishopric  by  this  time,  Ruby 
Drew,"  Canaan  Johnson  said,  "that  you  are  willing  to  libel 
someone.  That's  libel." 

And  to  that  I  said,  "Bishopric  or  not,  I  have  been  instructed 
by  the  Lord  and  Prince  o'  Light  to  give  up  my  house  cleaning 
and  return  to  the  Church— to  the  Light  of  the  World  Holiness 
Church,  to  be  exact.  The  Lord  and  I  are  going  to  air  out  that 
Church.  You  libel  that!" 

I  put  on  my  hat  and  as  I  departed,  said, 

"Now  I'm  going  to  fix  you  both,  heathen  Bishop  and 
crooked  Crook!" 
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When  Prince  o'  Light  arrived— 
pretty  as  ever,  oh!— the  next  morning,  we  had  an  emergency 
conference  in  Riker's. 

"This  whole  thing  has  to  be  taken  by  the  tail  and  whipped 
around  to  the  opposite  direction,"  is  the  way  he  put  it,  ever 
poetic  as  he  was  in  his  language.  "But  first  I  want  to  arrange 
a  confrontation  with  Canaan  Johnson." 

"I  can  arrange  that,"  I  said,  "and  gladly." 

I  arranged  it,  officially  through  that  eggheaded  secretary, 
for  that  very  night  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  Bishop's  Lodgings. 
I  knew  it  would  be  a  battle  to  the  finish  between  the  powers 
of  darkness  and  light. 

When  we  entered  the  Bishop's  Lodgings  now  become  a 
Palace  of  Satan,  there  sat  Savata  in  her  glory,  imperturbable, 
neither  spinning  nor  toiling,  just  present  in  all  her  glory— 
and  her  diamond  cluster— receiving  us  like  a  queen.  At  that 
instant  I  thought  to  myself,  my  God  she  does  have  a  natural 
aristocracy— where  did  she  get  it  and  what  left  it  out  of  me? 
Prince  o'  Light  looked  her  solemnly  in  the  eye,  then  formally 
and  coldly  bent  and  kissed  her  raised  and  bejeweled  harlot's 
hand. 

"It's  pleasant  to  see  you,  Prince  o'  Light,"  Savata  spoke  as 
if  she  was  Proserpine  or  somebody  like  that,  some  goddess  of 
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the  underworld.  "Mr.  Canaan  Johnson  will  be  down  shortly. 
May  I  offer  you  a  drink?" 

"Bishop  Savata  you  know  that  I  don't  drink— and  I'm  sur- 
prised that  you  have  it  in  the  Bishop's  Lodgings." 

"I'd  like  a  cream  soda,"  I  said. 

"There's  none  on  hand,"  said  Savata  to  me,  icily. 

As  if  we  had  heard  a  fanfare,  Canaan  Johnson  swiftly  en- 
tered the  room  like  an  Ambassador  to  something.  He  was 
dressed  chic  to  the  toes,  in  a  black-velvet  suit  with  a  red  lapel 
of  something  expensive,  and  diamond  cuff  links  freezing  at 
his  wrists.  He  had  on  patent-leather  pumps  with  red  bows. 
He  looked  like  a  dancing  master,  said  I  to  myself. 

"Your  servant,"  he  said,  shaking  Prince  o'  Light's  hand  and 
bending  towards  him.  He  paid  not  one  attention  to  me. 

"I  am  told  that  there  is  serious  contention  here  in  the  Light 
of  the  World  Holiness  Church,"  spoke  Prince  o'  Light,  taking 
his  seat. 

"A  certain  .  .  .  hostility  .  .  ."  Canaan  Johnson  began  to 
say,  but  Prince  o'  Light  interrupted  him. 

"I  am  directing  my  question  to  my  former  protege  the 
Bishop  Savata,  if  you  please." 

"Good!"  I  thought,  and  felt  a  little  tickling  on  the  inside  of 
my  knees. 

"I  speak  for  the  Bishop,"  Canaan  Johnson  said  squarely. 

Savata  sat  silently  and  calmly. 

"Has  the  Bishop  no  tongue?"  queried  Prince  o'  Light. 

"Only  in  the  pulpit." 

"And  in  bed!"  I  put  in. 

"That's  libel!"  yelled  Canaan  Johnson.  "I  demand  that  this 
nasty-minded  woman  be  removed  from  this  room!" 

"She  stays  with  me,"  Prince  o'  Light  said  sweetly;  and  again 
I  felt  the  tickling  feeling. 

"Then  she'll  have  to  keep  her  mouth  shut!" 

"Upon  what  do  you  base  such  arrogant  authority  as  you 
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have  already  exerted  since  I  arrived?"  Prince  o'  Light  de- 
manded. 

"I  am  the  business  manager  of  the  most  successful  church 
in  a  wide  area,"  pronounced  Canaan  Johnson. 

"He  usurped  me!"  I  cried  out. 

"Now  Saint  Sister  Ruby  Drew,  I  shall  have  to  request  you  to 
hold  your  tongue,  for  anger  will  not  help  anything  here  to- 
night. I  ask  you  to  go  sit  beside  your  sister  the  Bishop.  And  to 
stay  quiet .  .  .  please." 

I  waited  a  moment,  then  in  dignity  drew  up  myself  from 
my  chair  and  walked,  taking  my  own  good  time,  to  the  satin 
sofa  where  Savata  sat.  She  did  not  look  at  me,  but  when  I  sat 
she  recoiled  a  little  from  me  as  if  I  was  a  skunk. 

"To  continue  on,"  began  Prince  o'  Light.  "I  have  been 
called  here  on  a  special  mission  as  mediator." 

"Get  a  lawyer,"  said  Canaan  Johnson. 

"Now  that's  uncivil .  .  .  and  un-Christian." 

"It  is  un-Christian,  to  press  a  point.  We  are  the  Black  Jews, 
by  definition." 

"By  definition,  we  are  in  the  service  of  Christ  and  therefore 
Christian." 

"You  haven't  looked  at  your  epistemology  lately,  I  can  see 
that." 

Because  I  giggled,  Savata  stamped  her  foot.  She  did  not 
know  the  fight  Canaan  Johnson  and  I  had  had  over  that  word. 

"I  don't  have  to  look  at  it,"  Prince  o'  Light  iterated.  "I 
know  it's  there,  in  toto,  solid.  Where  did  you  derive  your  edu- 
cation, Mr.  Johnson?" 

"Self-taught." 

"I  had  two  years  of  rigorous  seminary." 

"Of  what  matter  to  me?" 

"And  through  that  rigorous  training  I  learned  that  episte- 
mology has  nothing  to  do  with  the  origins  of  religion." 

"That's  right,  that's  right!"  I  cried  out.  "That's  what  I  told 
you  Canaan  Johnson!  Ha,  ha!" 
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But  Canaan  Johnson  ignored  me  and  told  Prince  o'  Light 
he  did  not  wish  further  to  talk  about  the  definition  of  words, 
but  that  he  wished  to  know  why  his  and  the  Bishop's  privacy 
had  been  encroached  upon  by  his  audacity. 

"I  demand  to  know  whether  you  and  the  Bishop  are  living 
together  in  sin." 

"We  live  together  as  brother  and  sister.  We  have  taken  the 
Brother  and  Sister  Vow." 

"There's  something  in  your  faces  that  leads  me  to  believe 
you  are  not  living  up  to  that  vow." 

"Look,"  growled  Canaan  Johnson,  very  crooked-looking 
now.  "What  do  you  want ...  an  inspection?" 

This  was  how  low  Canaan  Johnson  could  get.  So  Prince  o' 
Light  let  that  hand  pass. 

"And  there  are  signs  here  of  you  having  had  a  bad  influence 
on  the  Bishop." 

"In  what  way?" 

"Towards  material  things." 

"She  likes  them.  She  deserves  them.  She  is  a  thing  of  beauty 
deserving  all  beautiful  things." 

"Granted  that  is  her  weakness  ...  I  mean  the  Bishop  has  a 
.  .  .  proclivity  to  materiality." 

These  two  now  were  using  such  big  words  that  I  was  abso- 
lutely dazzled.  In  fact,  their  words  that  were  flying  through 
the  air,  their  angry  discourse,  their  battle  of  wits  had  me  tick- 
ling, now,  from  head  to  toe;  and  I  was  squirming  on  the  satin 
sofa.  Oh  my,  I  thought,  haven't  me  and  my  sister  come  a  long 
ways— here  in  a  golden  palace  sitting  on  a  satin  sofa  witnessing 
two  men  deadlocking  over  us.  I  must  confess  I  felt  proud  and 
for  a  moment  forgot  the  original  intent  of  the  visit  and  the 
whole  dirty  business  that  had  been  dealt  me.  Savata  and  I 
went  on  following  the  discourse  like  a  tennis  match,  swiveling 
our  heads  from  darkness  to  light  and  light  to  darkness.  She 
loved  it,  too. 

"I  will  have  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Johnson,  that  I  have  come  to 
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inform  you  that  I  am  prepared  to  go  to  any  lengths  to  remove 
you  from  the  position  as  manager  of  Bishop  Savata.  I  have 
pretty  good  evidence  that  you  have  done  some  chicanery 
here." 

"Chicanery!"  I  cried. 

"And  I  shall  not  relent  until  I  have  made  that  evidence 
known  to  the  proper  authorities.  Unless  you  voluntarily  re- 
move yourself." 

"That's  a  threat?"  asked  Canaan  Johnson. 

But  Savata  suddenly  rose  and  denounced  Prince  o'  Light. 
She  told  him  he  had  no  right  to  intrude  into  her  life  and  that 
as  she  was  a  Bishop  she  had  the  power  to  evict  him  from  her 
Lodgings  and  to  restrain  him  from  coming  to  her  church.  In 
short,  and  it  did  not  take  long,  she  disavowed  her  loyalty  to 
Prince  o'  Light  and  confirmed  her  loyalty  to  Canaan  John- 
son. She  betrayed  the  great  man  who  had  brought  her  to  her 
glory  and  she  turned  him  out  like  a  traitor.  Oh  what  a  terrible 
moment  it  was!  It  had  all  come  to  this. 

There  was  nothing  Prince  o'  Light  could  do  but  leave,  in 
his  luminous  dignity  and  brokenhearted.  At  Savata's  last 
words,  standing  like  a  merciless  queen  and  pointing  her  long 
finger  in  the  very  pulpit  gesture  Prince  o'  Light  had  taught 
her,  Prince  o'  Light  rose  and  turned  away,  banished.  I  fol- 
lowed him,  head  bowed. 

At  the  door,  Prince  o'  Light  turned  and  said,  like  a  sombre 
farewell : 

"Splendor  lucis  aeternae—veni  et  illumina  sedentes  in  tene- 
hris  et  umbra  mortis,"  and  went  out,  me  following  him. 

On  the  street,  I  saw  that  dear,  poor  Prince  o'  Light  was  cry- 
ing. I  put  my  arm  in  his,  a  man  so  betrayed  that  he  was  the 
image  of  Christ  walking  down  that  Brooklyn  street  in  the 
night.  Quietly  I  spake  to  him  on  that  Gethsemane  night  some 
lines  of  the  poem  he  once  taught  Savata: 

"They  flee  from  me  that  sometime  did  me  seek  .  .  .* 
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He  wept  openly  now— tears  big  as  pancakes  splattered  on 
the  sidewalk.  "I  must  be  alone  on  this  night,"  he  said  gravely 
to  me.  "Go  home,  Sister  Ruby  Drew,  and  be  humble  in  your 
sorrow,  and  pray.  I  must  be  alone  this  night." 

And  he  left  me,  walking  on  away  in  the  night  and  around 
the  corner,  past  the  liquor  store,  wearing  his  crown  of  thorns 
that  his  betrayer  had  put  there. 

I  went  on,  burdened  with  my  sorrow  for  him  and  for  my- 
self, to  the  Crosstown  bus.  Riding  on  it,  I  told  myself,  "I  will 
never  again  cry  on  this  bus.  I  will  not  go  home  and  be  humble 
in  my  sorrow  and  pray,  as  Prince  o'  Light  told  me.  I  will  go 
home  and  make  myself  the  biggest  plan  of  all.  I  have  been 
thrice  repulsed  by  Canaan  Johnson  and  the  Bishop  Savata. 
This  is  the  last." 

Before  Savata  my  fair  sister  and  Canaan  Johnson  knew  it, 
they  had  themselves  a  Trial  on  their  hands. 
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I  demanded  an  open  hearing— 
to  bring  it  up  before  an  Open  Church— the  right  to  speak  my 
case  before  the  congregation  of  the  LOWHC. 

A  great  public  come  to  the  trial  in  the  LOWHC.  Huge 
crowds  were  standing,  even  out  in  the  street.  It  was  a  noto- 
riety. I'm  quite  sure  I  even  saw  my  ex-husband  in  the  audi- 
ence. Among  others  present  were  Orondo  McCabe,  The  Aunt, 
Cubsy  Hall.  It  was  a  show  that  kept  the  police  busy.  Many 
called  out  names,  stood  up  in  the  pews  and  clashed  together 
like  angry  crabs;  others  were  thrown  out.  I  kept  my  simple 
dignity,  but  Savata  prissed  and  charmed  and  twinkled,  and 
Canaan  Johnson  arched  and  swanked.  The  congregation  of 
the  LOWHC  was  seated  in  the  church  en  bloc  for  the  pro- 
ceedings—one big  choir  that  called  "Bishop  Savata!"  like  a 
bunch  of  birds  on  a  fence.  Jolly  and  Jamie  and  The  Boys, 
The  Light  of  the  World  Quartette,  the  old  blind  pincher— all 
were  on  hand.  Prince  o*  Light  was  of  course  on  hand  to  testify. 

I  stood  on  the  stand  barefooted  and  all  my  God's  darkness 
vested  in  a  Devout's  plain  sack  and  took  a  deep  breath  like  an 
opera  singer  and  exhaled  over  that  crowd  the  lyric  accusation 
"USURPED!  O  USURPED!" 

The  crowd  reeled  back  as  if  I'd  blown  them  against  the 
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back  of  the  pews.  And  then  I  went  straight  into  my  great 
sermon. 

"The  Prince  of  Darkness  has  come  to  roost  on  the  steeple 
of  The  Light  of  the  World  Holiness  Church,  and  I  have  ar- 
rived back  to  whence  I  was  exiled  to  bring  down  this  con- 
cupiscent rooster!" 

You  could  have  heard  a  feather  fall. 

"I  will  make  it  clear  from  the  onstart  that  my  claim  is  the 
Bishopric  and  everything  that  goes  with  it:  Item:  the  Bishop's 
Lodgings  complete  with  rugs  and  satin  slip  covers;  Item: 
the  lamb's-wool  coat  and  the  diamond  cluster." 

A  low  purling  run  through  the  congregation  like  a  brook. 

"As  these  items  were  purchased  with  the  Light  of  the 
World  Holiness  Church's  funds,  they  belong  to  that  church!" 
I  shouted. 

Everybody  waited.  I  had  caught  them. 

Then  I  modulated  my  voice  down  soft,  and  begun  my  story- 
telling lure  of  them: 

"On,  on  rode  the  Seven  Assassins  of  Palumbo." 

I  waited.  I  could  hear  people  asking  each  other  "What? 
Palumbo?"  "Who?  What'd  she  say?"  Then  I  continued. 

"On,  on  they  rode.  They  were  out  to  get  The  Wicked  King 
who  had  pilfered  the  poor." 

Now  the  congregation  was  coming  out  of  the  general 
anesthetic  I  had  dazed  them  with.  They  were  getting  nervous 
and  I  could  hear  them  saying,  "What'd  she  say?  What  is  it?" 
"She  said  somebody  pelted  the  poor  ..."  I  had  a  good  hold 
on  them. 

"What  I  am  saying,  brethren  and  sistern,  is  that  we  have 
been  ensconced  by  The  Wicked  King.  Ensconced!  And  you 
know  who  is  The  Wicked  King!"  I  paused,  and  then  I  let 
them  have  it: 

"Canaan  Johnson!"  That  name  pierced  through  the  church 
house  like  a  cock's  crow. 

"Hurray  for  Canaan  Johnson,  hurray  for  Canaan  Johnson!" 
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a  voice  cried;  and  then  others  joined  in  a  small  singsonging  for 
a  moment.  But  I  broke  it  by  hollering  out: 

"Chicanery!" 

This  word  stopped  them. 

"The  Bishop  of  this  church  has  a  .  .  .  proclivity  to  material- 
ity, and  the  business  manager  of  this  church  has  openly  titil- 
lated her  proclivity  and  therefore  bought  expensive  possessions 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  I  am  preaching  an  expose  against 
possessions  in  the  Lord's  name!  I  will  rock  this  church  house! 
1  sue  for  the  Bishopric,  1  sue  for  the  Bishopric!" 

The  whole  church  house  went  "ahhhhhhhhhh!"  in  astonish- 
ment. 

"And  I  sue  for  all  that  goes  with  the  Bishopric!  To  bring  it 
all  back  into  the  lap  of  the  Lord  and  into  the  hands  of  this 
church." 

"Hurray  for  Canaan  Johnson!  Hurray  for  the  Bishop  Sa- 
vata!"  they  begun  to  cry  out  again,  and  even  to  stomp  their 
feet  and  clap  their  hands  in  rhythm.  I  tell  you  that  church 
house  rocked  like  a  ship  of  fools.  I  just  let  it  rock  for  a  while, 
and  then  I  hollered  out,  strategically: 

"Rape!  Rape!" 

That  stilled  em  like  a  stone.  That  congregation  was  sud- 
denly like  Lot's  wife  when  she  looked  back. 

Quietly  I  says,  "I  use  the  word  in  its  classic  sense,  beloved. 
In  the  sense  of  carrying  off  by  force.  To  kill  The  Wicked 
King  you  have  to  rape  the  princess.  I  intend  to  rape  her  out 
of  this  Babylonian  Captivity,  throw  down  The  Wicked  King, 
and  right  all  wrongs.  Follow  me?" 

"She's  nuts,"  I  heard  a  woman  say.  I  answered  her : 

"Oh  no,  sister,  Ruby  Drew  is  not  nuts  as  I  heard  you  say. 
Were  the  martyrs  nuts?  Hanh?  I  ask  you  that.  Were  they?" 

All  was  quiet.  I  softened  to  a  reasonable-sounding  tone  of 
voice. 

"Oh  naturlich"  I  says,  "you  are  going  to  defend  your  bishop 
and  your  thriving  charnal  church.  That's  natural  Christian 
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devotion.  But  you  don't  know  that  it  has  become,  sub  rosa, 
a  corrupt  edifice  with  material  possessions  bought  for  private 
pleasure  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Consider  the  Lord  for  a 
minute:  He  don't  have  no  checking  account.  He  don't  own 
no  precious  stones.  He  displays  nothing  but  a  heart  of  gold 
and  the  natural  hair  of  his  head  which  is  like  the  wool  of  the 
lamb— just  as  nature  made  it!  Right?"  I  called  out  into  the 
audience. 

There  was  no  answer;  just  the  sound  of  a  man  coughing 
from  somewhere  out  front. 

"I  know  there  is  an  epistemological  situation  here,  involving 
the  limits  of  knowledge.  On  that  grounds,  I  would  like  to  say 
something:  anyone  who  wishes  to  ask  questions  will  have 
answers  from  me.  I  have  done  a  herculean  task  of  investiga- 
tion, and  I  know  of  what  I  speak.  There  is  no  limits  of  knowl- 
edge here— the  epistemology  of  it  is  clear  and  simple.  I  have 
gathered  my  facts  and  my  book  is  open.  Self-taught,  self- 
disciplined,  se\£-induced—I  give  you  my  open  book." 

"Who  wants  it?"  I  heard  a  snickering  murmur. 

"Polluted!"  I  howled.  "Talking  out  of  the  side  of  your 
mouth!  Be  washed  clean!  Follow  me!  Avant,  avantl  Arriba! 
Durrigerl  To  the  promised  land!  Away  from  this  half-church, 
this  androgyne  that  is  neither  fish  nor  fowl!"  And  then  before 
they  could  come  back  at  me,  I  fell  into  a  bending  postion, 
leaning  towards  the  congregation  with  hands  held  out  to 
them: 

"For  I  shall  lead  you  to  the  pure  river,  where  the  sun  shines 
on  the  waters  and  nothing  but  sunshine  falls  all  day,  and  a 
garden  of  paradise,  complete  with  fruits  and  flowering  trees, 
invites  you  to  walk  in  it,  without  snakes.  Come,  oh  come  with 
me,  my  lambs,  oh  my  doves,  oh  my  polluted  children,  come 
with  me.  Out  of  this  accursed  house  of  bondage,  come  sister, 
come  brother  .  .  .  come!" 

No  one  moved.  Then  there  was  a  sound  of  feet  and  it  was 
two  old  ladies  I  never  particularly  cared  for  coming  down  the 
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aisle.  I  cast  a  glance  of  disdain  at  them— who  could  do  any- 
thing with  them? 

"Get  up  out  of  your  pews,  those  who  will  follow  me,  and 
come  here  to  this  altar,  like  these  two  sisters  have  done,  God 
bless  them.  Come,  come!  Come  to  this  altar  and  sink  on  your 
knees  and  be  counted." 

Then,  with  the  facial  gestures  of  a  Madonna  and  holding 
my  arms  out  like  a  shepherdess  to  her  flock,  I  sighed : 

"Who  will  follow  me  .  .  .  ?" 

Not  one  budging.  A  few  shuffled  and  I  could  feel  their 
minds  thinking  it  over.  But  no  one,  not  one  soul  came. 

Then  a  roar  came  up,  like  a  great  lion  in  that  church  house 
—in  acclamation  of  Savata  and  Canaan  Johnson.  They  hur- 
rayed this  deadly  duet.  They  didn't  any  longer  know  a  good 
sermon  from  a  bad.  They  had  been  corroded  to  see  only  the 
beauty  that  perisheth,  not  the  God's  lasting  truth.  They  hur- 
rayed Canaan  Johnson  and  Savata  like  some  King  and  Queen. 

"Foul!  Foul!"  I  try  to  holler  out  over  the  roar.  But  the  judge 
told  me  to  remove  myself  from  the  stand  and  go  to  my  seat. 
Beaten,  I  left  the  stand  and  as  I  passed  the  two  old  ladies  some- 
what distraught  at  the  altar,  I  patted  them  and  said  "Thank 
you  honey,  thank  you  honey."  In  my  seat,  cries  and  calls  and 
shrieks  all  around  my  head  and  ears,  I  sank  down  like  a  stone. 

Then  Prince  o'  Light  was  called  upon  to  speak  for  my  side. 
He  gave  a  history  of  Savata  and  showed  how  I  had  made  my 
sacrifices  for  her  and  how  I  was  the  real  bishop  behind  the 
throne  and  how  I  had  been  duped— that  was  his  word  and  de- 
fined exactly  how  I  felt— duped.  He  was  hissed  repeatedly  and 
some  names  were  called  out  against  him  from  the  congregation 
that  were  so  vile  that  the  utterers  were  seized  and  evicted 
from  the  trial.  I  must  say  that  the  jury  enjoyed  it  tremen- 
dously. They  sat  there  as  if  they  were  an  invited  audience  to 
a  special  entertainment,  and  their  responses  were— well,  il- 
legal, which  I  kept  shouting  "Illegal,  illegal!"  I  could  see  that 
Prince  o'  Light  did  not  set  well  with  them.  He  was  too  mild 
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and  sweet  for  such  a  tough  jury— also  audience— they  seemed 
to  feel  he  simpered  a  lot.  It  was  clear  that  the  audience  and 
the  jury  liked  bombast  and  put-on,  liked  show-off  and  fustian. 
Prince  o'  Light  was  too  delicate  for  this  world,  he  was  doomed 
to  crucifixion  from  the  day  he  was  borned,  oh  my  Saviour. 

Canaan  Johnson  stood  up.  He  looked  like  an  impresario, 
wearing  his  velvet  suit  and  his  slick  pumps.  He  made  an  im- 
mediate impression  with  his  suave  appearance.  With  that 
voice  he  nailed  the  jury  down.  Their  eyes  were  fastened  on 
him,  every  move.  The  audience  was  raped.  He  mentioned  that 
the  material  things  the  Bishop  Savata  possessed  were  gifts  of 
her  congregation  in  gratitude  for  her  services  to  them,  for 
giving  their  lives  spiritual  excitement  and  for  coloring  up  the 
drab  existence  of  the  empty  world.  He  listed  her  good  deeds, 
mentioning  that  she  had  given  a  home  and  brightness  to  the 
blind  ("Hanh!"  I  cried  out,  and  the  judge  told  me  to  keep  my 
mouth),  to  the  homeless,  and  to  the  poor  of  spirit.  The  audi- 
ence rustled  like  a  huge  tree  in  the  wind.  They  were  showing 
their  accord.  I  thought,  "I'm  sunk.  He  is  a  natural  ringmaster." 

To  cap  the  climax,  Canaan  Johnson  spoke  the  entire  last 
five  minutes  in  Hebrew,  which  totally  swung  audience  and 
jury  in  his  favor.  Even  the  judge's  ears  were  as  alert  as  an 
ass's.  Then  he  sat  down  and  pulled  his  diamonded  cuffs  to  his 
wrists  and  waited  in  the  attitude  of  a  man  expecting  a  Carey 
car  to  come  for  him. 

My  bare  feet  was  cold  and  I  felt  sick  to  my  stomach.  "This 
is  the  persecution  of  the  righteous,"  I  comforted  myself,  "and 
I  must  endure."  I  looked  over  toward  Prince  o'  Light  for 
strength,  but  he  was  pale  and  quaking. 

The  Church  court  called  on  the  Bishop  Savata,  and  up 
Savata  rose.  My  God  it  was  like  a  star  rising  in  the  dark  heav- 
ens, "She  is  the  fairest  of  us  all,"  I  murmured  to  myself.  Savata 
didn't  have  to  open  her  mouth.  All  she  had  to  do  was  rise. 
There  was  such  a  tremor  in  that  church  house,  to  the  very 
rafters.  This  was  the  vital  moment. 
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Savata  held  up  her  hand  and  said,  "Peace!"  and  quelled  the 
tremor.  And  then  she  said,  mellifluously, 

"I  bear  witness  only  to  myself." 

For  the  next  thirty  seconds  she  stood  cold  and  calm,  fair  and 
dazzling,  with  her  eyes  closed,  head  raised,  not  saying  one 
word.  She  was  an  Idol,  I  saw  it  clear.  Her  presence  spoke  for 
itself.  That  was  the  trouble,  I  saw  it  now— the  others  of  us  talk 
too  much.  My  verbiage,  my  vocabulary,  were  as  tinkling  cym- 
bals. You  have  to  have  .  .  .  presence. 

Then  Bishop  Savata  sat  down.  The  audience  and  the  jury 
were  devastated,  pulverized,  wrung  dry.  And  she  hadn't  said 
a  thing  but  "I  bear  witness  only  to  myself."  Now  where  did 
she  learn  to  say  that? 

Anyways,  I  guess  I  don't  have  to  tell  you  the  rest.  Naturally 
they  won.  It  did  not  take  the  jury  more  than  two  minutes  to 
outdo  me.  The  church  court  handed  down  a  verdict  in  their 
favor.  I  even  had  to  pay  the  incidental  expenses  of  the  trial. 

The  LOWHC  became  overnight  a  sensational  success,  if  it 
had  not  been  before.  For  an  entire  block  around  it,  they  had 
to  have  police  to  rope  off  the  crowds.  Thousands  came,  and 
thousands  were  turned  away.  They  sang  and  clapped  hands 
in  the  street  to  the  songs  that  were  amplified  out  of  the  church 
through  loud-speakers. 

I  went  on  a-housecleaning. 
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Time  passed,  and  you  can  guess 
what  came  to  pass  .  .  .  just  what  anybody  in  their  right  mind 
would  expect.  It  only  takes  time.  In  my  worst  moments  I 
should  have  known  it. 

Mr.  Canaan  Johnson  took  his  leave  one  day,  without  one 
note.  The  high-bottomed  secretary  had  vanished,  too. 

Savata  sent  for  me  and  I  found  her  in  tears  and  a  nervous 
exhaustion  of  shock.  My  first  question  was:  what  did  he  get, 
where  is  the  coat  and  where  is  the  cluster  of  diamonds?  Savata 
thanked  God  that  she  had  locked  the  lamb's-wool  coat  in  her 
cedar-lined  closet  to  keep  the  moths  out  of  it.  But  Canaan 
Johnson  got  away  with  the  diamonds,  naturally. 

"Never  mind,"  I  smoothed  her.  "Let  the  Devil  take  the 
Devil's  own;  you  got  the  coat  out  of  it." 

But  when  we  went  to  her  cedar-lined  closet  and  unlocked 
it  what  did  we  find  but  the  remains  of  a  moth  picnic.  They 
had  made  a  feast  of  the  coat.  What  they  left  wasn't  enough 
lamb's  wool  to  cover  the  head  of  a  bald-headed  man.  I  could 
have  said,  "Hoard  thou  not  up  treasures  on  earth,"  yet  I  kept 
my  tongue,  thank  you  Jesus.  But  there  went  the  coat. 

Savata  had  her  nervous  breakdown  and  gave  two  full  weeks 
to  it.  I  tended  to  her,  faithfully.  After  it  was  over,  she  was 
meek  as  a  lamb.  Her  past,  again,  was  physicked  out  of  her. 
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Physicking  out  her  pasts  was  Savata's  way— but  was  I  to  be 
forever  a  nurse  to  it?  The  coin  was  turning. 

The  LOWHC  was  suddenly  as  empty  as  a  pocket  with  a 
hole  in  it.  The  church  membership  had  fallen  off  to  a  handful 
of  the  faithful— fairly  grim  ones  who  had  always  been  more  or 
less  just  freeloaders.  The  colorful  ones  (and  the  problem  ones) 
wouldn't  stay  after  Canaan  and  Savata  were  gone.  They  went 
on  off  and  formed  them  a  glamor  church  of  their  own.  Good 
riddance.  I  had  in  mind  to  change  the  whole  environment  of 
the  whole  thing,  so  I  suggested  that  we  deed  over  the  Bish- 
op's Lodgings  to  the  old  folks  of  the  Light  of  the  World  Holi- 
ness Church,  complete  with  furnishings.  Savata,  all  concord- 
ance now,  agreed.  We  did,  and  it  was  called  the  House  of  the 
Saints. 

I  moved  Savata  in  with  me  in  my  walk-up. 

I  got  out  my  preaching  papers  and  took  over,  preparing  to 
build  that  church  up  again,  this  time  on  solid  ground.  Prince  o' 
Light  come  in  from  Philadelphia  and  ordained  me  Bishop  of 
the  LOWHC  in  a  simple  ceremony.  I  thought,  then,  that  he 
was  drinking. 

After  that,  he  went  down,  down,  down;  and  report  had  it 
that  he  was  every  night  on  that  lighted  boulevard  which  he  and 
I  once  strolled  in  search  of  Savata  on  the  memorable  night  of 
the  Blue  Dinette.  He  had  gone  bankrupt  of  soul  and  pocket. 
I  should  have  gone  to  help  him,  but  I  had  enough  on  my 
hands.  Help  him,  Jesus. 

Oh  how  the  mighty  had  fallen— all  around  me.  Now  1  rose 
up.  I  could  have  made  Savata  my  fair  sister  eat  crow  and 
plenty  of  it,  but  I  kept  God's  mercy  and  suggested  with  char- 
ity, as  becomes  a  Bishop,  that  Savata  take  over  my  house- 
cleaning  jobs  for  awhile  until  she  could  get  herself  straight. 
That  could  be  her  penance. 

I  figured  that  while  she  was  on  her  knees  in  her  repentance 
she  might  as  well  bend  over  and  move  around  a  little  with  a 
mopping  rag  in  her  hand;  and  while  she  was  walking  the 
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floor  studying  her  sins  'twould  do  her  no  harm  to  push  along  a 
vacuum  cleaner  ahead  of  herself.  Her  repentance,  joined  to 
practical  uses,  would  therefore  earn  back  a  little  of  what  her 
wickedness  lost.  In  that  way,  sin  could  pay  a  little— and  it 
would  show  Savata  how  little:  a  dollar  ten  an  hour,  to  be 
exact. 

Well,  she  did  it,  thank  you.  She  assumed  my  jobs.  Dressed 
in  a  plain  cleaning  woman's  garment,  she  scrubbed  and  she 
scoured.  Even  then  she  was  special.  My  former  employers 
called  me  to  say  she  sang  heavenly  even  over  the  vacuum 
cleaner,  and  that  where  they  used  to  go  out  when  I  cleaned 
they  now  stayed  home  to  hear  her.  Her  poor  hands  were  red 
and  rough  and  her  bones  ached.  I  admired  her— but  it  was 
dangerous  to  do  too  much  admiring  with  Savata.  She'd  come 
back  on  you,  taking  advantage  of  your  admirations,  in  the 
end.  I  couldn't  trust  her  any  more.  I  went  forward  in  my  hum- 
ble church. 

But  the  glory  was  gone.  I  was  only  half  something.  My 
vocabulary  even  shrunk.  And  the  kind  of  membership  I  begun 
to  get  in  the  Light  of  the  World  Holiness  Church  was  like 
the  Mission  in  Philadelphia:  grim.  My  singing  didn't  rustle 
them,  and  my  preaching  was  without .  .  .  glory.  The  light  had 
gone  out  of  the  LOWHC.  The  glamor  church  modeled  after 
Savata's  church  flourished,  however.  The  Boys  and  the  Light 
of  the  World  Quartette  gave  sensational  programs,  and  they 
even  engaged  Cubsy  Hall  for  several  guest  appearances. 

If  I  called  Prince  o'  Light  in  Philadelphia  long  distance, 
the  Church  Zealous  said  they  did  not  know  his  whereabouts, 
that  he  was  no  longer  with  them.  Prince  o'  Light  was  out  of 
my  reach,  nowheres  to  be  found. 

But  I  trudged  on. 

Then  one  day  when  I  come  home  from  church,  she  was 
gone.  Savata  had  vanished. 

I  wondered  should  I  chase  her,  again,  as  in  the  olden  days. 
Maybe  it  would  quicken  me  up.  I  needed  such  a  sister  to  have 
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to  save  again.  But  I  did  not  have  the  zeal  to  save  her  any  more 
.  .  .  and  for  what?  We  would  just  have  the  whole  thing  over 
again.  No.  I  let  her  go. 

To  this  day— and  it's  nearly  a  year— I've  never  heard  an- 
other word  from  her.  Sometimes  when  a  day  is  especially 
dreary,  I  ask,  "Wonder  where  is  Savata?"  But  then  I  tell  my- 
self, and  feel  better  for  it,  "Wherever  she  is,  she  is  my  fair 
sister." 

Well,  thank  you  for  listening  to  my  story. 

And  thank  you,  Jesus. 
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